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Your HOLIDAY List 


P 197—Faith of Our Fathers 


. $.25 


Pilgrim pageant: signing of Mayflower Compact, first Thanks- 


giving. 

P 119—A Harvest Home Thanksgiving Party 
Suitable for small groups. 

P 127—Thanksgiving Down on the Farm 
A party for large groups. 


P 120—Two Ceremonial Programs for Thanksgiving 


15 


Simple ceremonies with music, good for church or community house. 


375—lIdeas for Christmas $2.00 
To help make Christmas a more complete 
family holiday. Covers story of Christmas, 
customs, carols, decorations, parties, gifts, 
food, etc. Illustrated. 


370—Decorating for Joyful Occasions . 1.50 
By Marjorie W. Young. Unique decorating 
ideas for Christmas, showers, weddings, re- 
ceptions, other celebrations. Fully illus- 
trated. Brief sketch of history of some of 
the holidays. Flower arrangements. 


920— Holiday Craft and Fun 2.95 
By Joseph Leeming. A valuable craft book, 
full of clever ideas for party materials, fa- 
vors, games for seventeen important holi- 
days all around the year. 


133—A Simplified Guide to Gift 
Wrapping 1.00 
By-Adelaide and Josephine Shaw. A spiral- 

bound book, fully illustrated. 


P 132—Stories of the Christmas Carols 15 
With suggestions for a “Learn a Carol a 
Day” program. 


919—Holiday Candy and Cookie 
Cook Book $2.00 
By J. H. Degros. Recipes for making extra- 
special goodies for all holidays, and instruc- 
tions for basic candies and cookies. 


94—— How to Make Paper Flowers and 
Party Decorations 2.98 
By Natalie Morgan. Complete instructions 
for hundreds of flowers, gift wrappings, cos- 
tumes, table decorations, holiday trimmings. 
Over 600 illustrations. 


609—Tales for Telling* 2.75 
By Katherine Williams Watson. Timed 
stories adapted from old favorites and ar- 
ranged under the following classifications: 
Christmas, Easter, fairy and folk tales, farm, 
Hallowe’en, humor, Indian, Thanksgiving. 


923—Make Your Own Merry Christmas 2.50 
By Anne Wertsner. A guide to handmade 
Yuletide decorations. Thirty illustrations. 


P 196—A Community Christmas Party .20 


Planning suggestions with many games, 
stunts and contests. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS 


A series of booklets covering activities, games, decorations. 
364—The Christmas Book 
By Marguerite Ickis. 


365—Christmas Crafts and Decorations 
National Recreation Association. 


366—Games for the Christmas Season 


National Recreation Association. 
367—Plays, Pageants and Ceremonials for the Christmas 


National Recreation Association. 


Christmas Carols 


SONG SHEETS 
1,000 for $8.00; 100 for $.80 


RECREATION BOOK CENTER 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York 


Prices subject to publisher's changes. 


* Not subject to NRA membership discount. 
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HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENT 


IN YOUR SCHOOL, PLANT OR RECREATION PROGRAM 


Everyone plays in a Harvard 
Gold Medal Table Tennis Tourna- 
ment... because everyone enjoys 
this exciting event that serves more 
players, in less space, without any 
permanent installation and at lower 
cost than most other school sports. 

We will send, ABSOLUTELY 
FREE, the Harvard Tournament Kit 
containing everything you need to 
organize your own full-participation 
tournament: Harvard Table Tennis 
Teacher with instructions, rules and tour- 
nament tips; 2 Tournament Charts; com- 
plete publicity program and tally sheets. 


FREE . . . for your winners, Harvard Gold 
Medals and award certificates when you 
complete the tally sheets. Mail the coupon 
below today. 


Hawurd STABLE TENNIS 60-STATE ST. MASS; 


R-11 
Gentlemen: We plan to start our tournament on 


In order to run a table tennis tournament please ! 
send us the FREE Harvard Tournament Kit. There will be approximately________ participants. 


SCHOOL OR ORG 
NAME 
POSITION __ Table Tennis is part of our program. 


STREET & NO. 
city ZONE____ STATE There are ________-__in our school or organization. 


We do , do not offer table tennis all year. 
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Affiliate Membership 


Affliate membership in the National 
Recreation Association is open to all non- 
profit private and public organizations 
whose function is wholly or primarily the 
r promotion of recreation serv- 


provisio 

ices or which include recreation as an im- 
portant part of their total program and 
whose cooperation in the work of the Asso- 


ciation would, in the opinion of the Asso- 
of Directors, further the 


national recreation movement, 


ciation’s 


ends of the 


Active associate 


National Recreation Association is open to 
all individuals who are actively engaged 
on a full-time or part-time employed basis 
or as volunteers in a nonprofit private or 
public recreation organization and whose 
cooperation in the work of the Association 
would, in the opinion of the Association's 
Board of Directors, further the ends of the 
national recreation movement. 


Active Associate Membership 


Contributors 


The continuation of the work of the 
National Recreation Association from year 
to year is made possible by the splendid 
cooperation of several hundred volunteer 
sponsors throughout the country, and the 
generous contributions of thousands of sup- 
porters of this movement to bring health, 
happiness and creative living to the boys 
and girls and the men and women of 
America. If you would like to join in the 
support of this movement, you may send 
your contribution direct to the Association. 


the 


membership in 


The National Recreation 


Association is a nation- 


wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
voluntary contributions, and dedicated to the serv- 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen- 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy- 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the Association’s services and membership, please write to the 


Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 
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SKIING TIME Is COMING. Bright slopes and 
crisp air conspire to bring out the skiers, skaters 
and others who ignore the bite of the wind for 
rollicking sports in the snow. According to the 
1956 Recreation and Park Yearbook (published by 
the NRA) sixty-eight cities in the United States 
reported 31,460 participants in just skiing for the 
year 1955. Photo courtesy Sun Valley News Bureau. 


Next Month 


National Recreation Congress pictures and the 
Congress Story, of course. Don’t forget, too, that 
December carries our Annual Index. An excellent 
article on the techniques of teaching skiing to be- 
ginners; “Last Minute Holiday Hints” and details 
of a Santa Claus school. “Grass Roots Recreation,” 
by Charles H. Odegaard, Waukesha County, Wis- 
consin, describes the job of recreation agent; “Rec- 
reation, Medicine and the Humanities,” by Joseph 
B. Wolffe. M.D., is condensed from his address at 
the Regional Institute on Hospital Recreation. 
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Recreation in the 


Age of Enjoyment . . 


QO" AGE BEARS many titles. To W. H. Auden it is the age 
of anxiety. Howard Mumford Jones sees it as the age 


of violence —one dark century of increasing horror. Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee classifies it as the age of militarism. 
Winston Churchill calls it the age of coexistence—or co- 


extinction, as you prefer. Shannon and Weaver recognize 
our times as the age of automation rooted in a matured 
theory of mathematical communication. To J. Robert Op- 


penheimer we live in the age of the atom. James B. Conant 
sees us as standing on the ede of the age of solar energy. 


Russell Davenport names our era as the age of fine phrases. 

Our age has been variously described as the age of apa- 
thy, devoid of burning commitments which once made life 
a crusade; as the age of the neurctic self; as the age of 
distraction which gives us fidgety souls; and conversely 
as the age of faith with a return to the church. I propose, 
however, to discuss our era as the age of enjoyment! In 
the closing decades of our century our pace quickens as 
we advance toward the fulfillment of the ideals of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, once asserted goals 
of the Declaration of Independence. 


Ten Professional Problems 


The rapid emergence of the age of enjoyment, since the 

end of World War II, has brought to focus certain theoreti- 
cal, professional and practical problems. Let us briefly dis- 
cuss ten of these issues. 
Definition of Field. The first relates to a clear definition 
of the field of recreation. We need to know what recreation 
includes and excludes. It is not a segment of activity at- 
tached to physical education. It is not a program for juve- 
nile reform. It is not group It is not education as 
commonly understood. It is not an adjunct of industrial 
personnel to keep workers happy at their jobs. It is not 
bait to get men to go to church. Recreation is an inde- 
pendent area of life, requiring its own unique disciplines, 
and it should be numbered among the professions. The 
clear-cut definition of the field which recreation occupies 
in life will come about through the active professional par- 
ticipation of men and women working in close cooperation 
with the universities, especially the graduate divisions. We 
need thorough exploration of the meaning of recreation. 


work. 


Active Professional Awareness. The second problem stems 
from the need for active professional awareness. By this 


Dr. Douc.ass, noted educator, author and government con- 
sultant, is chairman of the NRA National Advisory Com- 
mittee on the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of 
Recreation Personnel. This material is excerpted from a 
speech delivered at an L. H. Weir Recreation Banquet at 


Indiana University. 
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Editorial 


Paul F. Douglass 


I mean working membership in professional societies. The 
Southern regional study, Recreation As a Profession in 
the Southern Region,* shows that in the upper South about 
a half of the recreation personnel belongs to state societies, 
a third to the National Recreation Association, a quarter 
to the American Recreation Society, and a scattering in 
other groups. (It should be clear to all that the National 
Recreation Association is a lay organization, the American 
Recreation Society, a professional one.) 

This membership indicates a far smaller participation 
than juke-box operators find necessary to maintain their 
interests. The profession needs the active membership sup- 
port and society participation of every man and woman 
identified with recreation. 

Inspired Leadership. Leadership too often has been inade- 
quately trained or is functioning on minimum standards 
which do not utilize the full powers of a really conscientious 
worker. The proposal of certification is also a part of this 
problem, for legalizing the profession is merely setting an 
arbitrary minimum standard and not raising sights to those 
real standards written on the human heart. 

Status. This problem is closely related to the above. It ex- 
ists as a result of the necessity for recognized status of the 
profession. Three-fourths of the Southern communities 
which employ full-time recreation workers did not have, ac- 
cording to the Southern regional study, job descriptions in 
writing. We need to concern ourselves with classification, 
compensation and security. Side-by-side with the develop- 
ment of professional awareness stands the need for a con- 
tinuous pressure for clear-cut personnel policies, improved 
salary scales and professional assurance of professional sup- 
port in maintaining the integrity of work free from political 
interference. 

Recruitment. Stable personnel relationships, adequate sal- 
aries and good conditions of work will, of themselves, be 
insufficient forces to supply the profession with adequately 
trained personnel. The profession has demands for person- 
nel exceeding any visible supply. The demand to fill va- 
cancies in the South exceeds the entire number of recrea- 
tion graduates in the United States in any recent year. 

The encouragement of youth to enter the profession thus 
becomes an urgent responsibility of the professional so- 
cieties, the universities, the field agencies, the communities 
and the National Recreation Association, which is perform- 
ing its part. The Southern study shows that the curriculums 
of Southern inst*tutions are operating far below estimated 
student capacity. This means there are idle facilities at a 
time that there is urgent need of graduates. 

Recreation Education. Recreation education is offered at 
over fifty colleges and universities. For the most part the 


* Available from the National Recreation Association Recreation 
Center, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. $3.75. 
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programs are centered in widely distributed geographical 
areas in publicly supported institutions. The pattern how- 
ever calls for educational statesmanship to provide standard 
undergraduate programs cooperating closely with graduate 
institutions. The problem is to see that the nation has 
geographically accessible programs in sufficient number to 
meet the needs. Likewise, it is desirable to discourage the 
development of recreation programs in institutions which 
have neither the faculty, facilities, resources or student load 
to justify the offering. 

One of the chief concerns in the education field lies in 
the stimulation of faculty members to professional growth. 
The Southern study shows that recreation educators are 
giving little time to research and professional writing. 
Field Work. Every recreation leadership curriculum should 
include field experience as an integral part of the total edu- 
cation program. No »rea of recreation activities provides 
a better opportunity for interaction of cooperating agencies 
and universities through the catalytic agent of the student. 
Field experience is important to the student, to the institu- 
tion and to the operating agency. The Sub-Committee on 
Undergraduate Education** has prepared an important re- 
port of student field experience. This sets the standards 
of relationship in field work and provides for an evaluation 
of the experience program. 

Four developments can be helpful to recreation educa- 
tion. The first is the relationship of student field experience 
to academic education. The agencies have an obligation to 
make positions available to students; the institutions have 
the obligation to see that student field experience is aca- 
demically substantial. On the graduate level, likewise, the 
agencies have the obligation to provide internships, as has 
been done in several instances. These positions again bring 
the university and the agencies into teamwork relationships. 
Recreation education needs more and more adequate fellow- 
ships at the graduate level. These can come from public 
and private sources. 

In-service Training. In-service training has been given an 
outstanding leadership at the University of Indiana. Pro- 
fessor Garrett Eppley and his Sub-Committee on In-Service 


** Of the NRA National Advisory Committee on the Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of Recreation Personnel. 


Training** developed an outstanding document on in-service 
training. Under the stimulating influence of professional 
associations, it is to be hoped that more attention will be 
given to the continuing educational growth of personnel. 
Coordination of Specialization. Already recreation leader- 
ship and administration is undergoing functional specializa- 
tion. Areas, such as public community recreation, park ad- 
ministration, forest administration, hospital recreation, 
mental hospital recreation, voluntary youth servicing agen- 
cies, industrial recreation, welfare agency recreation, 
church recreation, recreation in penal institutions, tourism 
recreation, commercial recreation and private club recrea- 
tion are already developing special fields of activity. Es- 
pecially in hospital recreation a theoretical foundation and 
effective therapeutical experience are being demonstrated. 

These ;various groups tend to have their own specialized 

professional associations such as the National Industrial 
Recreation Association, the American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives and the American Camping Association. These are 
influential and cooperative groups. We need the teamwork 
of all the societies in a common front. Perhaps the spe- 
cialized area of campus recreation deserves mention as a 
field of great potential service. 
Cooperation of Association. Because the task of meeting 
the demands for recreation leadership develops upon the 
professional workers, the need for understanding coopera- 
tion among the perhaps dozen major professional societies 
in recreation and allied fields becomes imperative. The 
National Recreation Association offers its services as a 
central secretariat. 

Further there needs to be a closer relationship and un- 
derstanding with the commercial recreation associations 
and operating centers. By commercial recreation | refer 
to recreation services provided by private enterprise for 
profit. To this point there has been little noticeable use 
of professionally trained recreation personnel in commer- 
cial units. Likewise there has been little demand from the 
field for special training for recreation workers for service 
in commercial recreation. Nevertheless, city recreation de- 
partments are finding areas both of cooperation and com- 
petition—and often friction. More interaction with com- 
mercial recreation forces will be beneficial. © 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters jor this page 


to Editor, Recneation, 8 West Eighth Street, Neu 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range o/ 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief/—not more than 250 words. 


Indian Relationships 


Dear Sirs: 

I present the attached photograph in 
hope you will find it suitable for Rec- 
REATION. The two people in the photo- 
graph are Edwin Jacobs, representing 
Utah State Extension Service, and Ja- 
son Chapoose, a fourteen-year-old Ute 
Indian who lives on a reservation. It 


was taken during a recent reservation 
recreation leadership session conducted 
by Mr. Jacobs and myself. 


I feel thai this photograph tells a 
story of significance. It seems to be 
the ambition of the white race to edu- 
cate and sway Indians to the white 
man’s way of life. In spite of millions 
of dollars spent by the government and 
private agencies in an effort to educate 
these people in agriculture and tech- 
nical fields, limited progress has been 
made. Yet this race shows a real inter- 
est in white men’s recreation activities. 
They seem to be willing and anxious to 
learn about the games played by white 
men and to compete with and against 
white men in these games. 

I believe that more progress has been 
made with the Indians in less time in 
the field of recreation than in any other 
field. People who work with this proud 
race are coming to rea'ize that it is 
through recreation that working rela- 
tionships will improve and progress 
will be made in other fields. 

The photograph demonstrates a 
closer and better working relationship 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


—The Editors. 


between two different races than has 
been known in the past. 
Crayne R. JENSEN, Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Recreation, Extension Serv- 
ice Recreation Specialist, Utah State 
Agricultural College, Logan, Utah. 


In Asian Countries 
Sirs: 

I have seen some issues of RECREA- 
TION and | must say that I very much 
appreciated the matter I read. In India 
and other Asian countries, recreation 
is becoming more organized than be- 
fore and it is increasingly becoming of 
concern to the community. It is my 
hope that recreation in Asia will be so 
organized as to strengthen family life 
and community feelings and not pro- 
mote the wrong type of individualism. 

I am confident that REecREATION 
Magazine will provide me material for 
thinking. I am looking forward to the 
numbers that will come to me during 
the course of the coming year. 

V. M. Kucxarnl, Field Consultant, 

International Union for Child Wel- 

fare, New Delhi, India. 


On “Encroachment” 
Sirs: 

We read with keen interest and a 
great deal of pleasure your June 1957 
issue of RECREATION. From our stand- 
point it is one of the finest issues we 
have seen. It contains a number of ex- 
cellent articles that are most helpful and 
timely. In fact, we regard this issue so 
highly that I wrote to Mr. Prendergast 
suggesting that state park authorities 
would appreciate having copies made 
available to them. 

Ben H. Tuompson, Chief, Division 
of Recreation Resource Planning, 
United States Department of the In- 
terior, Washington, D. C. 


Would Like to Hear 
Sirs: 
I am attempting to introduce the 
game of sixteen-inch slow-pitch softball 
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in the schools and recreation areas in 
and around San Diego. It is my belief 
if a few teams begin to see the value of 
such an activity for all age groups the 
benefits and enjoyment gained would 
be everlasting and sought by others, as 
well. 

I should like to hear from as many 
schools and areas as possible where this 
game is played or has been played, in 
terms of why the game was introduced, 
its acceptance or rejectior and why, the 
number of participants heir atti- 
tudes about the game, u. —_ay special 
rules used other than the official rules 
proposed by the Chicago Umpires Pro- 
tective Association. 

Any information concerning sixteen- 
inch slow-pitch softball you can pro- 
vide would be greatly appreciated. A 
list of names and addresses of people 
interested in the game would be also 
most helpful. 

Joun Hatverson, Roosevelt Junior 
High School, 3366 Park Boulevard, 
San Diego, California, 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, and 


beautifully designed books. All subjects welcomed. 

Write, or send your manuscript directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 

Attn. Mr. Hitchcock Pia Fifth Avenue 


/ Official specifications 

/ Lightweight 

J Easy to install and move 
/ No maintenance 

J Six different models 


outdoors or indoors 


Also Featuring Jayfro’s Custom Built 
ew and Impro 
i PADDLE TETHERBALL SETS 
i TETHERBALL POLES 
Revolutionary and Exciting New! 
SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
with “*RUBBER CUSHIONED" DISCS 
i OFFICIAL 100% NYLON Basketball 
Nets and Nylon Ball Carriers 
* Send for Free Catalog * 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. RC, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Superigr Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


New York 17, N. 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7¥2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time." 


INCORPORATED 
SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 
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HAT and COAT RACKS 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go where- 
ever needed, or store away like folding chairs 
when not in use. They come in 3 ft. or 4 ft. 
lengths, have two hat shelves and 1 or 2 full 
length, hanger bars for coat hangers or coat 
hooks. (Two-sided hooks snap over an: strad- 
dle the bar, see detail below). Standard units 
come on glides: stand rigidly under a full 
Special caster bases are available for wheeling 
racks about—loaded or empty. Write for Cata- 
log CT-515. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1127 West 37th Street © Chicago 9, Illinois 


When writing to our advertisers please mention RECREATION. 


AMERICAN 
PLAYGROUND DEVICE co. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST OF FING: 


PARK, PICNIC SWIMMING 
POOL aw DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Colonial 
Antique Kits” 


Complete “assemble-it-yourself” kits 
for making full size reproductions 
of Colonial Antique Masterpieces! 


Everything included ... precise pre-cut wood 


‘} sections with pre-marked nail holes, knife 


for antiquing, rub-on stain, nails, sandpaper, 
steel wool, gauze wipe, and simple direc- 
tions. 6 kits from $2.95 to $8.95. 


FREE! rut color Bro- 


chure of all six X-acto 
Colonials. 


X-ACTO, INC. 
48-99 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
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> A TRAVEL sTupy of tourists visiting 
Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
in 1956, has recently been published in 
a beautiful folder. The survey was a 
cooperative venture conducted by the 
North Carolina State Highway and 
Public Works Commission, the Tennes- 
see State Department of Highways and 
Public Works, and the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads. Among inter- 
esting facts turned up, it was discovered 
that more people come to this park each 
year than visit Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Glacier, Grand Canyon or any other of 
the national parks. 

Maintaining services, year after year 
in proportion to the need, and handling 
the problems of such traffic, are not 
things that can be left to blind chance. 
Therefore, this study was planned to 
provide the sort of information upon 
which sound planning can be based. 
Methods employed in making the study 
are explained. Further information, or 
a free copy of the study, may be ob- 
tained from the State Advertising Divi- 
sion, Raleigh, North Carolina. Please 
mention that you read about this in 
RECREATION. 


>» New macazine! As of January 1, 
1958, the National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association will have a magazine 
of its own; but its name has not as yet 
been announced. We welcome it to the 
field of recreation publications. This, 
by the way, will be separate and apart 
from the national /ndustrial Sports and 
Recreation magazine. 


> Tue new Hicu Scuoor Proto Con- 
TEST has just been announced by East- 
man Kodak. Sweeping changes have 
been made, presenting contestants with 
increased opportunities for recognition. 
They will, for instance. compete only 
against other students in the same grade, 
for state merit certificates; then na- 
tional award winners will be chosen 
from among certificate holders. Cash 
prizes, of $10,400, are double this year. 
More than 550 high school students 
were recognized last year, with 256 cash 
awards, Grand award winners received 
$300 each. 
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Things You Should Kuow . . 


A selection of last year’s prize pictures 
formed a traveling exhibit, available to 
schools without charge, and a selection 
of the new prize winners will be treated 
in similar fashion. For further infor- 
mation write Kodak High School Photo 
Contest, 343 State Street, Rochester 4, 
New York. 


>» BEFORE A COMMUNITY PLANS A PRO- 
GRAM of almost any type for its aged 
citizens, it is generally advisable that a 
comprehensive and detailed “self evalu- 
ation” of local resources be made, ac- 
cording to a Survey of Chronic Illness 
Needs and Services made in St. Louis 
and reported in the July 1957 issue of 
the bulletin, Adding Life to Years, pub- 
lished by the Institute of Gerontology, 
State University of Iowa. Careful in- 
vestigation should reveal not only those 
facilities which are available, but also 
the degree to which they are currently 
meeting the needs of the community’s 
aged persons. 


>» JUNIOR PLAYERS ARE BEING RECOG- 
NIZED for the first time next season, 
when the United States Table Tennis 
Association sends a junior team to the 
International Table Tennis Matches in 
London, England, March 25 to 29, 1958. 
Adult contestants have been sent to 
world meets for years, many of them 
entered by recreation directors. The 
National Junior Team Championships 
will be played in Chicago on January 
11 and 12, 1958. 


>» A NATIONWIDE CONTEST to select the 
“Outboard Boating Club of the Year” 
has been announced by the Outboard 
Boating Club of America, national asso- 
ciation of boating enthusiasts and man- 
ufacturers and sellers of marine equip- 
ment. Choice of the outstanding club, 
based on the group’s activities from 
May | to October 31, will be made by 
a panel of editors of some of the na- 
tion’s best known boating magazines. 
First prize in the competition is an all. 
expense-paid trip for two to the 1958 
Chicago National Boat Show, including 
round trip by air, a three-day stay at 
the Congress Hotel, appearance as 


guests of honor at ceremonies opening 
the boat show and other festivities. In 
addition, the winning club will be 
awarded a $500 cash prize. Cash awards 
of $300 and $200 will be made to the 
second and third place clubs. 

Final selection of the “Outboard 
Boating Club of the Year” will be an- 
nounced prior to the opening of the ten- 
day Chicago National Boat Show on 
February 7th. Further information may 
be obtained from Outboard Boating 
Club of America, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


> KAB in Action: Litter bags are be- 
ing passed out to motorists in many 
states, as a part of the Keep America 
Beautiful Campaign. In New Hamp- 
shire, the Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion urges everyone, “Don’t Be a Litter 
Bug; Use a Litter Bag.” At the Long 
Beach Congress, “Parky Kits” contain- 
ing two litter bags which could be hung 
on your car doors, were made up espe- 
cially for the Long Beach Recreation 
Department to give out to delegates. 
We used them when driving to San 
Francisco, and they were very handy. 

Some car manufacturers are also be- 
ginning to join this nationwide crusade 
to end the litter habit. Publicity in the 
Los Angeles Times on Sunday, June 16, 
1957, centered around the new litter 
bag for Chevrolets. The campaign in 
Southern California is also receiving 
assistance from the Service Station As- 
sociation, representing two thousand 
dealers. General Motors is now a sub- 
scribing member of Keep America 
Beautiful, the national organization 
created by American business and in- 
dustry. 


> IN SPEAKING ON PHYSICAL FITNESS be- 
fore the Senate last spring, the Honor- 
able Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon 
called attention to an article, “Does 
Sports Equal Fitness?” by Mortimer H. 
Morris, assistant professor of recrea- 
tion at Oregon State College, published 
in the New Republic, April 29, 1957. 
He recommended that it be printed in 
the Congressional Record. Mr. Morris 
speaks of our high-pressure sports pro- 
motion in America, and points out that 
it has not resulted in an athletically 
superior country and that, disturbingly 
enough, a fitness survey team led by 
Dr. Hans Kraus disclosed European 
children to be stronger. “Why,” he asks, 
“are our sports programs failing to 
produce a physically fit America?” And 
he answers his own question, “Because 
by its very nature a highly competitive 
sports program is selective in its choice 
of participants. For every boy or girl 
who makes the team, there are thirty 
or forty who do not... .” 
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Editorially Speaking 


ages be and ever abide with us. 


Do Our Children Read? 


Some remarks made by Governor 
Frank G. Clement of Tennessee in the 
July issue of The Tennessee Conserva- 
tionist are right in line with the “Ex- 
plore with Books” theme of Children’s 
Book Week, November 17 to 24 (see 
page 324.) 

“We have heard much recently to 
the effect that Johnny can’t read,” 
writes the governor. “Most critics place 
the blame in the laps of our public 
school teachers. . . . But the blame, in 
my opinion, must be shouldered by the 
parents, who should teach him. . . . 

“It can be done only through intro- 
ducing the child, at the earliest age pos- 
sible, to the vast world of good books 
that eagerly await his exploration. . . . 

“.. . As with everything else, learn- 
ing to read and enjoying this pastime 
can only be accomplished by reading. 
To encourage the child to read, he must 
be offered the best books available in 
order to hold his interest. 

“Book stores are filled with such 
books; school and public libraries are 
stacked high with them. Most of the 
larger cities now have bookmobiles 
which bring the best in reading material 
practically to your front door. Too 
many of these books, I regret to report, 
are gathering dust instead of the finger- 
prints of the young. 

“Won't you please see that your child 
makes use of these many facilities?” 

Do not recreation leaders also have 
an opportunity and a_ responsibility 
in this direction? 
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THANKSGIVING PRAYER 
Our HEAVENLY FATHER, we thank Thee for the gift of 


responsibility. Give us this day our daily bread of courage and 
wisdom, and forgive us our debts of past failures as we forgive those 
who have failed us. And lead us not into the temptation of indifference 
to the great issues and needs of our time. But deliver us from the 
evils of doubt and fear and suspicion and all pettiness. Grant that 
out of the wide fellowships and noble companionships of our day 
may come a deep purpose to go forward as we have never gone for- 
ward before. Give us the strength to translate our dreams into the 
concrete things that must be done day by day to realize those 
dreams. And may the inspiration of great men and women of all 


—From Senior Citizen, November 1955. 


Jobs for Volunteers 


Those who have problems in success- 
fully using and keeping volunteers will 
be interested in points brought out at 
a workshop, “New Horizons for Volun- 
teers,” recently held at the National 
Social Welfare Assembly. Among them: 

The needs of volunteers (and we are 
interested in them as persons and con- 
stituents of our recreation centers) are 
the same for both volunteer and pro- 
— leaders. They are the need 

or— 

1. A feeling of accomplishment and 
satisfaction. Give volunteers more work 
and responsibility, and promote them to 
committee and hoard membership. 
Former staff who volunteer services 
make able volunteers. 

2. A feeling of being wanted. Small 
courtesies give a feeling of welcome. 
Interesting jobs or, in the case of menial 
tasks, explanation of usefulness to pro- 
gram can elicit responsible work. 

3. A feeling of security. Security 
can be strengthened by training and 
support of the professional staff. 

4. A feeling of recognition. Recogni- 
tion can be given by awards, personal 
letters of recognition, reports to board, 
and by consideration as an individual. 

Mrs. Henry M. Dodge, who is chair- 
man of the National Social Welfare As- 
sembly-United Community Funds and 
Councils’ Advisory Committee on Citi- 
zenship Participation, said that confu- 
sion exists among both volunteers and 
professionals regarding their respective 
job responsibilities. Some jobs are 


clearly accepted as responsibilities of 
the professional; others of the volun- 
teer. There is a middle ground in which 
there are no accepted rules, however, 
which results in confusicn. She urged 
professionals to be mvure imaginative 
and creative in thinking of jobs for 
volunteers. “Try s«.mething new,” she 
said, “because every volunteer is use- 
ful if there is careful interviewing, 
thoughtful placement, and considera- 
tion and understanding of individual 
capabilities.” 

Examples of ways in which imagina- 
tion can be used creatively in jobs for 
volunteers are: Involve them in organ- 
izing new program in suburban areas; 
ask volunteers to assist professionals 
in office management, as case aides, as 
friendly visitors to senior citizens; as- 
sign skilled volunteers to interesting 
tasks such as volunteer director of 
volunteer group. 

Mrs. Dodge urged consideration 
of aptitudes in assigning volunteers. 
“Short-term artists” can do terrific two- 
to three-weeks- or month-long jobs, 
such as plans for annual meetings. . 
Long-term planners do a better job on 
a task such as organizing a volunteer 
program. Think of new ways to use 
groups that want to volunteer as a 
group. Take them in “teams.” They 
can staff hospital desks and similar jobs 
on rotation basis. 

Stop worrying about “motivation,” 
she said. “Remember instead the four 
basic needs and keep them in mind 
when planning a volunteer program. 
The volunteer shares the professional’s 
desire to make the world better because 
she lives in it, and all volunteers want 
to make a contribution as useful citi- 


” 


zens. 


Automation 


If only a fraction of what technolo- 
gists promise for the future is true, 
within a very few years automation 
can, and should, make possible a four- 
day work-week, longer vacation peri- 
ods, opportunities for earlier retire- 
ment as well as a vast increase in our 
material standards of living. . . . 

We must do all in our power to make 
sure that the potential abundance of 
the new technology will be used with 
social wisdom to improve standards of 
living and welfare, and to provide in- 
creased leisure, for all Americans. 

If we accept the challenge of the new 
technology, if we use foresight and act 
wisely and vigorously, we can help to 
usher in an age of abundance and free- 
dom, the like of which the world has 
never known—WaALTER P. REUTHER, in 
Here We Are, UAW publication, May, 
1957, 
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Kecreatiou 


Let us know your reaction to it... . 


Harold W. Williams 


2 pes hundred years ago, the Greeks had a word 
for leisure. It was schole. It is the root of our own word 
for school; that is, a place and a time for learning. Today, 
our schools are places of learning, but I am afraid that we 
have forgotten that our leisure, in addition to being a time 
for sheer fun, ought to be more of a time for learning than 
it now is. What is even more regrettable, I fear that many 
of our recreation leaders are not so concerned about this end 
of the matter as they should be. 

The ancient Greeks had a definition for happiness which 
went as follows: “The exercise of vital powers along lines 
of excellence in a life affording them scope.” It would be 
nice if we all had an opportunity to exercise our “vital 
powers” along lines of excellence in jobs that give us ample 
scope to do so, and some of us are fortunate enough to be 
in that position. But I needn’t tell members of the recrea- 
tion profession that many people simply do not have jobs 
of that type and that even those who have are working only 
a small part of the time. 

Perhaps there was a time in our civilization when our 
work was so consuming of our energies that we needed to 
do little else in our free time except to rest or to play. Cer- 
tainly no one should quarrel with the idea that leisure is 
at least partly a time to relax. We all like to stretch out on 
a hammock on a summer afternoon and idly watch the 
insects; or to watch a good program on television; to see 
a ball game; to play an idle parlor game; to go to a movie. 

But leisure, as the derivation from the Greek root for 
school suggests, is also a time to learn—a time to cultivate 
and use vital powers. If the leaders of our recreation move- 
ment are really concerned about leisure time, then I suggest 
that they need to be much more concerned as a group than 
they now are about learning and perhaps a little less pre- 
occupied with “play for play’s sake.” Otherwise, we might 
appropriately continue to call recreation the “play move- 
ment” (which it once was), and turn to other leadership to 
help us develop the other important aspects of our non- 


Mr. WILLiAMs is associate director of the Office of Commu- 
nity Services, Department of the Air Force,W ashington, D.C. 
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An Outsider Looks at 


This frank article on important aspects of 
our non-work time will stimulate your think- 
ing and prove an excellent discussion piece. 


work time in this present complex age. 

Do we not have a right to expect that our recreation lead- 
ers will help us seek happiness in our leisure time along the 
lines of that ancient Greek definition? Should there not be 
an appraisal of our recreation programs to see if they do in 
fact offer us the opportunity to exercise our vital powers? 
Should not recreation programs stimulate us to strive for 
excellence when we do exercise those powers? Should they 
not broaden every avenue along which we might employ the 
vital life forces within us? 

Do they? To many people, recreation leaders seem over- 
preoccupied with the frivolous, the trivial, the time-killing 
game and the artificial ice-breaker. If the recreation move- 
ment is to attain the stature it seeks, it needs nobler ideals 
and more purposeful functions. 

Please do not think that it is my purpose in any way to 
disparage the philosophy and fine idealism of the founders 
of the recreation movement in America. Their great contri- 
butions to human happiness need no defense from me nor 
are their reputations likely to suffer from anything I might 
write. But what they preached and taught must be viewed 
in the light of what they knew about their world at the time 
in which they lived. It was a very different world from the 
one we know today, a world which often looked upon play 
as sinful, a world in which the masses were devoting all their 
time to the struggle to climb out of the slums and tenements 
and into a world of light and air. The doctrine thai people 
had a right to enjoy life, to play, to have fun, was a radical 
doctrine in those days, and we rightly pay homage to the 
men and women who had the daring and the nobility to 
preach it. 

But ours is a very different world. We have material pos- 
sessions to an extent undreamed of just a few years ago. 
We have ever-extensive leisure. More and more of our peo- 
ple are educated. We have moved in large numbers from 
crowded cities to suburbar developments. There are more 
of us—more older people, more younger people. There are 
more in the middle class. The automobile has made us more 
mobile. Labor-saving devices create even more leisure for 
women and children, as well as men. Our very abundance of 
material comforts means that, relatively speaking, we get 
less enjoyment from them because they come so easily. 
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These facts call for new appraisals of the purpose and worth 
of recreation, not just a recital of creeds and principles 
enunciated years ago to fit an entirely different set of facts. 

Perhaps the time has come for recreation leaders to make 
up their minds. Are they interested only in organized play 
or is their goal more fruitful leisure-time experience? There 
is a large place for play in the latter, but there is also an 
important place for learning. 

The life spirit which makes man what he is has its roots 
in four quests: the search for truth; the attempt to create. 
discover and enjoy beauty; the pursuit of goodness; and 
the seeking of fellowship with other men. As we strive to- 
ward these goals, we become men more and animals less. 
When we neglect them we lose our humanity and our civiliza- 
tion begins to merge with tke so-called lower forms of life. 

In our struggle for material comfort, most of us have to 
turn aside from these quests for forty hours a week. We 
justify ourselves in the knowledge that, after sleeping for 
fifty-six hours, there are seventy-two hours left to us to re- 
fresh and enrich our lives and our civilization. We buy 
material comforts and leisure time with our work, so that we 
may have ample scope to live our lives when we are not 
working. 

But we, the people, need help. We need leaders who un- 
derstand and share these ideals. We need allies. They ought 
to be in the recreation movement. At the very least, our rec- 
reation leaders shouldn’t put obstacles in our path. We 
shouldn’t expect to be turned away from the noble to the 
frivolous, from the important to the trivial. 

Perhaps it will be clearer if we list the vital powers of 
man. They fall into three general categories. First, there 
is the power of the mind, the power to think, to reason and 
to learn; then there is the power to create and appreciate 
beauty; and, finally, there is physical power, the power to 
run and jump and throw and lift. Each of these powers can 
be turned to the study and search for truth, beauty, good- 
ness and fellowship; indeed, each must be turned to these 
ends if we are to find real happiness. 

How often have we seen recreation leaders subvert these 
basic powers in meaningless games or idle hobbies? As a 
nation, we look more and more to adult educators, librarians 
and ministers to challenge our intellectual powers. The spe- 
cialized teacher in music, art or writing inspires our creative 
powers. Physical educators lead the way to glorifying our 
physical powers. When it comes to recreation, all too often 
we get game leaders. 

Outmoded ideals add up to one reason why this state of 
affairs exists. To much emphasis on training activity lead- 
ers and not enough on training philosophers might well be 
another reason. I would suspect, too, that preoccupation 
with organized recreation would be another. 

As a profession, recreation has struggled up from the play- 
grounds, and on the way it has fought educators, park ex- 
ecutives and city councils for status—and rightly so. But, in 
the process, it has had to lay great emphasis on the impor- 
tance of organized activities; so much so that it has sold 
itself a bill of goods to the effect that organization is the 
sine qua non of recreation. This just isn’t so. There’s much 
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more to recreation than that. As individuals, all of us know 
that a great deal of our leisure time must, and should be, 
unorganized. 

Our family plays together often, and we like it. We could 
do with a few more ideas and a few more facilities; and we 
would like to be able to turn to our recreation professional 
for help. But, when we do, we find that he is much too busy 
organizing groups to give us any advice and stimulation. 

What all this adds up to is that many recreation leaders 
are missing the boat. As a nation, we desperately need lead- 
ership in helping us to use our leisure time to achieve true 
happiness. That leadership ought to come from the recrea- 
tion movement, but it is being held back by an outmoded 
tradition that recreation consists largely of organized play 
activities. 

As a starter for correcting this state of affairs, | would 
suggest two things, one in the realm of theory and the other 
in the realm of practice. I'd like to see some of our recrea- 
tion practitioners get together on a realistic and up-to-date 
statement on the aims of the recreation movement. I would 
hope to see in such a statement a real appreciation of how 
the recreation movement should help us take advantage of 
our non-work time in order to promote “the exercise of vital 
powers along lines of excellence in a life affording . . . scope.” 

It should contain some explanation of the recreation work- 
er in terms of a teacher of leisure-time skills and a stimu- 
lator of leisure-time interests. I'd like to see the recreation 
movement become the spokesman and guardian of our free- 
time opportunities as represented by land and water and by 
the conditions of life in the communities in which we live. 
Any such statement of principles ought to set out recreation’s 
stake in developing the highest level of free-time activities, 
unorganized as well as organized. 

On the practical side, I would hope to see a recreation 
department hire a free-time counselor or coordinator, whose 
only duties would be to ride herd on the whole range of 
community leisure-time activities with a goal that envisions 
a gradual increase and uplifting in the quality and quan- 
tity of free-time programs. My free-time counselor would be 
an idea man, a hair-shirt, a philosopher, preacher, a prac- 
tical adviser, a man of wide interests—in short, the kind of 
person who could get the community excited about free- 
time opportunities and then steer individuals and organiza- 
tions to the proper places for help. He would be interested 
in everything—sports, dining out, automobile travel, do-it- 
yourself, gardening, music, art, libraries, discussion groups, 
nature, camping, picnicking, backyard fun—everything that 
would go to make our way of life a good one. 

In fact, if the people in my community (where we have 
only a summer playground program) were to ask me how to 
establish a real recreation program, I'd tell them to start 
with a free-time counselor like the one I’ve just described. 
Perhaps he’d be influential enough to raise the quality of 
our life, maybe only a little bit at first and then more, until 
finally a visitor from another continent (or another planet) 
might come to our community and observe the w+y we live 
and conduct ourselves in our free time and comment: “What 
a fine civilization these people have.” # 
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YWour Adolescents .. 


The new Girl Scout survey turns a candid 
camera on the teen-aged girl—her 


needs, her interests and her dreams. 


DON’T KNOW what’s the matter with my girls,” a leader 

of a troop of 13- and 14-year-old Girl Scouts remarked. 
“We've been together for three years now, and they’ve al- 
ways been whizzes at all kinds of crafts and skills and 
spogts. Now they’ve turned into a bunch of oddballs— 
cliquing off in twos and threes, giggling every time a boy 
appears, and wasting the meeting time with chatter and com- 
plaints about why we don’t have parties and dances every 
Tuesday and Friday and twice on Saturday. I’m afraid the 
troop is coming apart at the seams. Even when I suggest 
activities that have been favorites for years—like camping— 
they look at me as I’d just crawled out of a prehistoric 
mound.” 

This woman has been a topnotch leader; but she’s being 
outflanked by the onset of adolescence. The survey of ado- 
lescent girls, conducted for the Girl Scouts by the University 
of Michigan Survey Research Center, reveals that around 
the age of thirteen or fourteen, girls start shifting gears in 
the drive toward adulthood. Up until then, they are con- 
cerned primarily with mastering the physical world. Their 
interests are centered in the present or immediate future. 
They are close to their families, and their friendships are 
relatively shallow, easygoing play relationships. 

But about the time girls enter high school, their focus 
shifts to things social. The most striking change is the ap- 
pearance on the horizon of a new figure—or rather an old 
familiar figure in shiny new raiment. The boy becomes a 
consideration to be reckoned with. Endlessly. At 14 most 
girls start dating. They are vitally concerned about being 
popular. When asked what things girls worry about, only a 
quarter of those under 14 mentioned popularity with boys. 
Among 14- to 16-year-olds, 45% list this as a worry. 

Their relation to their girl friends becomes more intense 
and emotional. Involved in the search for an identity inde- 
pendent of the family, they want a close friend who will above 
all be loyal and trustworthy. They need someone in whom 
they can confide and who will share their new and complex 
problems. These duos can create problems for a leader who 
is unaware of their special significance for girls at this age. 

As our harried leader found, too, social activities such 
as parties and dances shove old favorites aside and move 
to stage center. The researchers asked girls what things a 
club should do if someone were to start a new girls’ club. 
Thirty per cent of the 12-year-olds suggested outdoor activi- 


Mrs. WEIss is a research analyst in the research and statisti- 
cal division, Girl Scouts of America. Condensed and re- 
printed with permission from Girl Scout Leader, May 1957. 
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e Carol A. Weiss 
Drawings by Kelly Oechsli 


Surveys and analyses that the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation is making constantly at the request of localities which 
want to improve their recreation services, reveal rather uni- 
formly the lack of recreation programs or opportunities for 
participation by girls from eleven to sixteen. The study made 
by the Girl Scouts of America points up the same need for 
more attention to be given this group. The combined evi- 
dence, therefore, clearly indicates that this is an important 
service market for the local public recreation department.— 
Cartes E. Reep, Director, NRA Field Services. 


ties such as hikes, but only half as many 14- to 16-year-olds 
were interested. Fifty-five per cent of the 12-year-olds sug- 
gested social activities; this figure rose to 83% among the 
14- to 16-year-old group. 

Boys are different; but it complicates life for teen-agers. 
Boys don’t start dating as early as girls. They keep up their 
interest in sports and games and skill activities long after 
girls have shifted to the social arena. When asked to sug- 
gest activities for a club, fewer than half as many boys aged 
14 to 16 mention social activities as do girls of that age 
(33% compared to 83%). 

Not that girls drop all their old interests when they pick 
up a lipstick. At the 14-to-16 age level, the percentage of 
girls who participate in sports, outdoor activities, hobbies, 
and creative activities is still high. The percentages inter- 
ested in various activities are shown in the sketches at the 
bottom of these pages. 

Nearly all girls want to get marrried. Ninety-two per cent 
of them are sure they do, 4 per cent say “maybe” or “don’t 
know,” and 4 per cent are against the idea. The nay- 
sayers are largely younger girls who haven’t yet ventured 
forth on their first date. 

Unlike their foremothers in the early part of the century, 
girls today see no incompatibility between marriage and a 


Leisure activities of 14- t> 16-year-olds—percentage of girls participating. 
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career. Almost all of them expect to hold a job, too. And 
in adolescence they are more concerned about choosing an 
occupation than about getting married. Favorite job choices 
are secretary, nurse, and teacher. These are the traditional 
jobs for women that are publicized and glamorized in the 
mass media. They offer opportunities to be of service and to 
have a certain professional or subprofessional status. 


Girls say overwhelmingly that in selecting an occupation 
they are not interested in being their own bosses, in being 
leaders of other people, or even particularly in high pay. 
What they are looking for is interesting work, nice people to 
work with (each of these is regarded as an important con- 
sideration by over half of all girls), steady work, and the 
opportunity to help others. Four out of every five girls 
between the ages of 11 and 18 are already doing some kind 
of paid work. 


About half of all girls, too, receive a weekly allowance 
from their parents. More of the under-14’s get an allowance 
than do older girls, who presumably are earning enough to 
keep themselves in pocket money. But when the older girls 
do get money, they rake in sizable amounts. The most fre- 
quent amount of allowance for girls under 14 is between 
one and two dollars a week. For 14- to 16-year-olds the 
average is between two and three dollars a week. Of the 
girls over 16 who get allowances, nearly a third are in the 
five-dollars-or-over bracket. 


Girls’ responsibility for making their own purchases is 
one indication of the freedom that their parents allow them. 
There is considerable evid:-vce throughout the study that the 
home atmosphere for today’s youngsters is permissive and 
cooperative. Girls get along well with their parents and 
share activities with them. Although most girls wish their 
parents were less strict, they accept the need for parental 
discipline and generally agree with the specific rules their 
parents make for them. Half of all girls have some part in 
making the rules at home. 


While adolescent girls are tremendously concerned about 
themselves—their appearance, their personality, their future 
—they also have a strong desire to be of service to others. 
The urge to help people is one of the main considerations in 
their choice of a future job. And when asked what things 
make them feel important, about half of them mention help- 


... swimming 84% 


.. music 41% 
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ing others. But this is not the tray-favor kind of service. 
Increasingly, as they grow older, they want their role to be 
on an adult level. They like to assume grown-up responsi- 
bilities in their after-school jobs, at hore. and also at school. 


Scouting obviously has a great deal to offer girls at this 
age. But from the age of 14 up, only one girl in 35 is a 
Girl Scout. Over one-fourth of all girls used to be mem- 
bers (Girl Scouts is the organization most widely joined by 
younger girls) but have dropped out of scouting since the 
age of 10. 

The reason for giving up scouting is not that girls are less 
interested in clubs as they grow older. On the contrary, 
from the age of 11 to 16 there is a steady rise in the number 
of girls belonging to some kind of club. Girls belong to 
school activity clubs (54%), church groups (52%), nat- 
tional organizations such as Y’s, 4-H, Girl Scouts (45%), 
wnd social groups (9%). Most of the national organizations, 
except for the Y’s (YWCA, YWHA, Hi-Y, and so on) and 
Future Homemakers, have a pattern similar to ours in drop- 
outs among older girls, but school activity clubs and church 
groups increase in popularity at upper age levels. 

Three out of four girls belong to some organization (28% 
to one group, 22% to two groups, 12% to three groups, 
13% to four or more). But what of the girls who haven’t 
joined at all? The survey reveals that they are more likely 
to come from the poorer homes where the father and par- 
ticularly the mother have had less than a high school educa- 
tion. Non-members from every background display less self- 
confidence, less verbal skill, less maturity in their plans for 
the future, in their relation to adults, in their social skills 
and personal resources. 

The reasons for not joining a club, at least up through the 
age of 16, don’t appear to have much to do with how much 
free time a girl has. Members hold jobs outside the home 
more often than non-members, they more often date, and 
they participate in more leisure activities. 

It seems that the very girls who have fewest outlets and 
are least mature, the girls who could benefit most from con- 
structive club activities, are the ones who do not join. How 
do we go about reaching them? Have we unwittingly set 
up any obstacles that discourage older girls from joining or 
re-joining anything? 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


People in the News 


e Dr. WitiiaM C. MENNINGER, general 
secretary of Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas, and member of the 
NRA Board of been 
chosen as one of nine “Great Living 
Americans” by the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce for his achievement in the 


Directors, has 


advance of mental health. 


e Frank M. Sasino, superintendent of 
recreation in Leonia, New Jersey, was 
presented with a certificate of apprecia- 
tion in recognition of the “invaluable 
services rendered the youth of Leonia” 


by the local Lions Club. 


e Dennis McCartuy, former director 
of parks and recreation for Maricopa 
County, Arizona, has assumed the di- 
rectorship of the newly established 
Arizona State Parks Department. He 
is also president of the Arizon Recrea- 
tion Association and a member of the 
NRA Pacific Southwest District Advis- 


ory Committee. 


e C. Houser has been appointed 
as executive director of the Metropoli- 
tan New York Council, American Youth 
Hostels. He had formerly been associ- 
ated with Boy Scouts of America and 
the New York University camping and 


outdoor education program. 


e Dorotuy Boyce, supervisor of rec- 
reation for Chicago public schools, has 
received the “Leader in Volleyball” na- 
tional the United 
States Volleyball Association. 


recognition from 


New Officers 
Officers of the American Recreation 
Society for 1957-58 are: Dorothy Taaffe. 
San Francisco, president; Charles B. 
Cranford, Philadelphia, president- 
elect; Sidney G. Lutzin, Albany, New 
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York, first vice-president; Kathryn E. 
Krieg, Des Moines Iowa, second vice- 
president; Oka T. Hester, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, secretary; and R. Fos- 
ter Blaisdell, Topeka, Kansas, treasurer. 

Geographic New 
England—John B. Penney, Concord, 
New Hampshire; Middle Atlantic — 
Frank E. Evans, Englewood, New Jer- 
sey; Central States—Malcolm J. Elliott, 
Saginaw, Michigan; Southeastern — 
Mae Crandall, Mooresvile, North Car- 
olina; Midwestern — J. Nevin Nichols, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Southwestern — 
Lillian Schwertz, Dallas, Texas; West- 
ern—Kenneth M. Kurtz, Casper, Wy- 
oming; Pacific—Jack Hoxsey, Pomona, 
California. 

Members-at-large: Pat Abernethy, 
Washington, D. C.; Edith Ball, New 
York; William Frederickson, Jr., Los 
Angeles; Ray R. Butler, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin; and Fred M. Chapman, 


Mineapolis. 


representatives: 


Dream, books, are each a world; and 
books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good. 
Round these, with tendrils strong as 
flesh and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will 
grow. 
—Witiiam Worpswortn 
Personal Talk, Sonnet III. 


Children’s Book Fair 

The World Affairs Center, New York 
City, in cooperation with the children’s 
Book Council, is holding a children’s 
book fair during National Book Week, 
November 16 to 24. 

The fair will exhibit a thousand chil- * 
dren’s books about other countries, 
foreign-born groups in the USA, and 


also books about the United Nations 
and related organizations. The entire 
ground floor of the World Affairs Cen- 
ter will be given over to this unique 
children’s book fair. Film programs 
and talks by authors and illustrators 
will be given in the auditorium. The 
World Affairs Center is a non-profit or- 
ganization serving as a clearing house 
and meeting place for all organizations 
individuals interested 


and in world 


affairs. 
Achievement Awards 

Parents Magazine third annual Youth 
Group Achievement Awards for com- 
munity service in 1956-57 went to 121 
young people’s organizations. Among 
the winners was the Junior Board of 
Directors of the Yavapai County Youth 
Center, Prescott, Arizona. After volun- 
teering to operate the community swim- 
ming pool during the summer of 1956. 
sixty-three youngsters organized for- 
mally to provide a clubhouse for teens 
and have collected $2,000 through the 
sale of youth bonds. 

Other winners are a youth organiza- 
tion in Georgia, which has set up the 
first Scout troop in the world for blind 
children; a group of ten-year-olds in 
Broollyn, New York, who have “adopt- 
ed” as grandparents twenty-two lonely 
inmates of a home for the aged; ten 
victims of cerebral palsy in California, 
who make tray favors for a children’s 
ward; and a church club which reseed- 
ed the Malibu, California. mountain 
fire area. 


First County Park Re-Studied 

The NRA has just completed a re- 
study of a portion of Branch Brook 
Park, Essex County, New Jersey, which 
was the first county park in the United 
States. It was designed by Olmsted 
Brothers, Brookline, Massachusetts, in 
1899. Union County, New Jersey, and 
Westchester County, New York, have 
followed with the development of out- 
standing county park systems. 

The present Essex County study was 
made necessary by the abandoning of 
the park reservoir as a reservoir. The 
concept of parks has changed during 
the years to include spaces for recrea- 
tion; and the purpose of this study is 
to make area useable for the enjoyment 
of active recreation. 
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Nautical Elbow Room 


With the phenomenal development of 
pleasure boating has come an anguished 
cry for more mooring, berthing and 
anchorage facilities. Pleasure boat 
skippers look particularly for the pro- 
tection and accessibility of a berth along 
a finger pier easy to reach by car.* 
They also want fresh-water hose con- 
nections and a 110-volt electric currer 
to “spell off” batteries. 

New Jersey has embarked on an 
ambitious program of developing new 
marine playgrounds by dredging mud 
flats and creating new rivers, creeks, 
bays and coves. The latest waterway to 
he tackled by the state division of con- 
servation and economic development is 
the Shrewsbury River area which af- 
fords boating facilities not only for 
residents of New Jersey and New York 
but for soldiers stationed at Fort Mon- 
mouth and Sea Scout units of the Boy 
Scouts, who combine overnight camp- 
ing with their seagoing. 

The $1,500,000 public marina, dedi- 
cated in September at Clam Creek, At- 
lantic City, will be, when completed in 
1960, the largest, most modern and 
complete facility of its type on the 120- 
mile New Jersey coast. Financed and 
constructed jointly by the state and 
Atlantic City—site of next year’s Na- 
tional Recreation Congress—the marina 
is designed to accommodate visiting 
craft en route between New England, 
New York, other Jersey harbors and 
southern waters. 

In addition to an ultra-modern ad- 
ministration building which will not be 
fully occupied until next spring, the 
yacht basin will eventually boast 370 
slips designed to accommodate boats 
ranging in length from 30 to 175 feet. 

Other facilities being built are elec- 
trical and television outlets for each 
berth, as well as water, ice and fuel 
depots where skippers can replenish 
their supplies. When additional funds 
are appropriated by the city and the 
state, a 1,200-automobile parking lot 
and a heliport will be added. 

Boat occupants and crews may be 
paged twenty-four hours a day through 
amplifiers located on the individual 


* See “The Modern Marina,” REcREATION, 
February 1956, page 80. 
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piers. Taxis and rental cars are also 
available near the administration build- 
ing. The sheltered harbor is accessible 
during all weather, the whole year 
round. 

The state operates three other mari- 
nas which are located at Forked River, 
Leonardo and Point Pleasant. 


Junior Museums 


The Junior Museum in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, is a cooperative community af- 
fair, started a year ago by the parks and 
recreation commission, recreation depart- 
ment and other agencies. Here museum 
director Walter Martinetti holds a work- 
shop session for the volunteer personnel. 

The growing number of junior muse- 
ums across the nation is providing an 
absorbing outlet for nature activities 
with particular emphasis on “education 
through recreation” and on live and out- 
door exhibits and programs. A five- 
year project by the National Founda- 
tion for Junior Museums is providing 
California with ten new junior museums. 
Eight are already in operation (Kings- 
burg, Stockton, Carmichael, Sacra- 
mento, San Jose, San Mateo, San Rafael 
and Fresno); the Diable Junior Muse- 
um in Walnut Creek will be open on a 
daily basis by the end of 1957; and the 
tenth project, the Happy Isles Nature 
Center in Yosemite ‘National Park, is 
under way. 

A new two-year project by the foun- 
dation is providing junior museums for 
Morristown, New Jersey, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, Savannah, Georgia, and 
Corpus Christi, Texas. 

The junior museum movement is also 
receiving much attention in India where 
the government is planning a children’s 
museum in Delhi. India’s first junior 
museum opened in Amreli in 1955. 


Bridge, Anyone? 

Planning a bridge tournament in your 
program? The booklet Let’s Play Cards 
will tell you how to organize and con- 
duct it. It’s available (without charge 
to recreation leaders who write for it 
on their official letterhead) from the 


Association of American Playing Card 
Manufacturers, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. And from the 
same source can be obtained a delight- 
ful little booklet, excellent for beginners, 
How to Start Playing Bridge in 22 Min- 
utes, priced at only ten cents. Mention 
RECREATION when ordering. 


Ways and Means 
+ A North Tonawanda, New York, 
bank has made available to the city 495 
feet of riverbank land, for the sum of 
one dollar. 


= A former Army reception camp in 
Orangetown, New York, is being con- 
verted into a 2,000-family community, 
Shanks Village, by private deveicpers 
who have set aside fifty of the project’s 
seven hundred acres for two park and 
recreation areas, one hundred acres for 
five public schools plus additional acre- 
age for churches, community buildings 
and shopping centers. 


== Hoffman and Swinburne Islands in 
Lower, New York Bay have been pur- 
chased from the federal government by 
New York City for $10,000, a gift of 
Bernard Baruch. The two islands will 
be joined by filling in the shallow water 
between them and be made into an 
ocean park. 


+ The Nature Conservancy, a private 
organization “dedicated to saving 
America’s heritage of wild nature,” re- 
cently took title to the Battle Creek 
Cypress Swamp in Calvert County, 
Maryland. The Conservancy has also 
acquired Dome Island in Lake George, 
New York. 


=+- An automobile-free recreation area 
is being developed in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, as part of its $1,600,000 Cove 
Island Park project. The park is divided 
into two sections, forty acres on the 
mainland and forty acres of island, and 
will have two beaches and a modern 
marina. A tractor-drawn observation 
train of “Minicars” will provide trans- 
portation to the island across a main 
causeway or bridge. This is a historic 
area from which the China clipper ships 
once set sail, @ 
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Children’s 
Book Week 


Nov. 17 to 23 


Help children discover the 
miracle of good literature! 
’ Participate in your com- 
munity book fair program. 


A child on a playground in 
Saginaw, Michigan, de- 
lightedly surrounds herself 
> with a mountain of books. 


“Boy, I'm goin’ to ask for 
that big baseball book to- 
day!” Eagerly they flock to 
the mobile library for books. 


Scene from “Peter Pan’s Magic Pipes” brings to 
life the beloved Wendy, Peter and Tinker Bell. 


10 WINNING SLOGAN for Children’s Book Week 1957, above, 


is certainly applicable to the adventuring in storyland 
that is a part of the program of many recreation departments 
throughout the nation. 

We are familiar with storytelling on the playground— 
preparation for which is done, of course, from storybooks ; 
and, too, there is the magic of reading aloud, which can open 
the door to fabulous adventure. The acting out of stories by 
creative dramatics groups, or by the puppets made by the 
children is also a part of the storybook scene. . . . 

Then there are the bookmobiles or bookwagons, sponsered 
by community agencies in cooperation with the local library, 
familiar to so many of us and exposing many more children 
to the fun of reading and the exploration of new horizons 
through books. 

“The library walls are breaking down and books are over- 
flowing not only to community centers, playgrounds, subur- 
ban homes, but to the hinterlands as well,” according to the 
Christian Science Monitor. “In Massachusetts they are be- 
ing stretched to include areas as big as one thousand square 
miles. Coursing down through birch groves and up rocky 
roads, the bookmobile and its children’s specialist reach 
into the remotest hamlets. A day spent with her makes one 
realize how strong is the thirst for books in these rural 
And books are for recreation as well as for learn- 
ing; as you know, these two go hand in hand. 

Recreation leaders, therefore, carry a responsibility to- 
ward calling the right kinds of books to the attention of chil- 
dren—the kind that will stimulate their imaginations and 
help them grow. One way in which leaders can do this is 
by cooperating with their local libraries, perhaps in a year- 
round series of adventures with books, using Book Week, 
or the local book fair, as the springboard for a program 
which will promote continued “exploring with books.” 


areas.” 
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“We've read all of them!” 
As many as sixty books are 
left with one country family. 


Adults share in reading programs. 


Cooperative Venture 


In Lawrence, Kansas, the traveling library is a coopera- 
tive project, the idea for which was generated by a conver- 
sation between Wayne Bly, superintendent of recreation, and 
Leroy Fox, city librarian. Each was anxious to expand the 
extensive summer reading program sponsored by the library 
and the Lawrence PTA Council. It was felt that both the 
reading and the playground program would benefit if a 
bookmobile could be obtained. Neither the recreation com- 
mission nor the library had the equipment or finances to 
carry the project. They, therefore, appealed to the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce which responded immediately with 
an offer to pay the rental on a trailer. The library construct- 
ed shelves in it and set up a checking system. The city 
schools assisted in the program by furnishing a librarian 
for the wagon. A storyteller was hired by the recreation 
commission to accompany the library. 

During the summer the recreation commission arranged 
for the library to be pulled to each of eight playgrounds and 
scheduled either all morning or in the afternoon, with two 
half-days for checking and filing. Books were taken out 
one week and returned the next. Children could check out 
books at either the public library or the book wagon for 
credit on the reading program, 

Through this cooperation of various divisions of public 
service, many enjoyable hours were spent by Lawrence boys 
and girls who might otherwise have missed an opportunity 
to read good books. 


Playground Libraries 


In Saginaw, Michigan, Frances Dunn, children’s depart- 
meént director for the public libraries, feels that “books can 
be an integral part of a playground program.” Miss Dunn, 
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Teen-agers, right, are en- 
“Mom will enjoy these, too.” joying library facilities as | 
a part of a book program. | 


Storytelling and reading aloud, either or both, transport the 
young listeners from the playground to far-off magic worlds. 


aided by Mrs. Nelda Hinz, extension department assistant, 
and other library staff members, each summer puts together 
a selection of books for use on each city playground. 
Playground libraries are contained in large wooden boxes 
with shelves and consist of from seventy-five to one hundred 
books. Youngsters check books out just as they do from 
the city libraries. And they take good care of the books. Of 
approximately thirteen hundred books placed on _play- 
grounds last summer, only seven wound up missing. ® 
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FY" YEAR as | gather the children together in the hush of 
candlelight for the library’s Christmas Eve story hour, 
there seems to be mingled for a moment with the scent of 
pine and fir, the fragrance of clove and cinnamon and warm 
yeast rolls rising on the back of the kitchen stove. I can 
see again in the bay window the Christmas tree aglow with 
candles, tinsel, iridescent birds, and small red cotton Santas, 
and I can hear my father reading—“In the time of swords 
and periwigs and full-skirted coats with flowered lappets— 
when gentlemen wore ruffles and gold-laced waistcoats of 
paduasoy and taffeta—there lived a tailor in Gloucester. . . .” 

How I loved as a child the sound of the “stuffs”—the 
“satin, pompadour, and lutestring,” the “cherry-coloured 
corded silk,” the “gauze and green-worsted chenille!” How 
I delighted in the old rhymes heard by Simpkin on Christ- 
mas Eve from the garrets, the eaves, and behind the wooded 
lattices of the old houses of Gloucester! How I rejoiced in 
the goodness of the little mice, the repentance of Simpkin, 
and “the luck of the tailor of Gloucester!” Remembering 
my own childhood, I could never quite enjoy a Christmas 
Eve with children if I did not share with them the beloved 
story of Beatrix Potter. 

Thus it should always be at Christmas. The beauty of 
the season lies not only in its special religious significance 
but in the bonds of tradition which draw us together in a 
coramon heritage of fellowship, a heritage as ancient as 
man’s first rejoicing in the return of the sun at the time of 
the Winter Solstice. When I first began my work in the 
library, I was sent to two neighborhoods with mixed reli- 
gious backgrounds. Both were served by children’s li- 
brarians deeply loved and respected by the whole commu- 
nity. At Christmas time, one used in her programs only the 
secular material; the other introduced St. Nicholas through 
Eleanor Farjeon’s Ten Saints, told the the story of the 
Maccabees and had the candles lit at dusk during the eight 
days of Hanukkah, and on Christmas Eve read the story of 


Miss StRANG is children’s librarian in the Nathan Straus 
Children’s Room, Donnell Library Center, New York City. 
Reprinted with permission from Getting Ready for Christ- 
mas, published by the Arts Cooperative Service, Inc., New 


York, N. Y. Pp. 32. Paper $.75. 
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Stories at Christmas Time 


Mary Strang 


the Nativity. Each, being true to her own convictions, en- 
riched the lives of the children and drew them together in 
her own way. This, it seems to me. is a lesson worth learn- 
ing and, as I mention the stories v ich have been used suc- 
cessfully in our libraries, let it be borne in mind that they 
are no more than suggestions for others who will be read- 
ing and telling stories to children during Christmas season, 
and that the success with which they are used will always 
depend on the story-teller and the mood she creates through 
her own heritage. 

We begin our season in the library with St. Nicholas Eve 
on December 5th and end on Twelfth Night, January 6th. 
In our programs we may read or tell old favorites with no 
more reason than mine for The Tailor of Gloucester, but 
as a rule we plan them on themes which bring out the many 
facets of our Christmas heritage. Music and poetry have 
their place, and with those who have the time and staff 
for it, the puppet show may be the chief event of the sea- 
son. We use several editions of The Night Before Christ- 
mas, many of them now out of print but always new and ex- ° 
citing to the children. The favorite is always that illustrated 
by Elizabeth MacKinstry with its double-page spreads of the 
reindeer dashing over the rooftops and the enchanting toys 
in Santa’s bag. Eleanor Farjeon’s Come Christmas, Jean 
Thoburn’s Away in a Manger, and Anne T. Eaton’s The 
Animals’ Christmas and Welcome Christmas! are favorite 
sources for poetry though many other anthologies are 
used. The Cherry Tree Carol is lovely to read or sing. 

We sing informally with the children, unaccompanied 
(unless we are fortunate enough to have someone on the 
staff who plays recorder, flute, or guitar) and we use, as a 
rule those collections of songs which are also picture books: 
the Van Loon and Castagnetta Christmas Carols, Tertius 
Noble and Helen Sewell’s A Round of Carols, The Twelve 
Days of Christmas, and so on. 

In our story hour we usually tell our stories, learning 
them well to achieve that intimate ease and facility of 
tongue so essential in all good storytelling. Some material, 
however, should be read. On St. Nicholas Eve, for instance, 
we will tell “How the Good Gifts were Used by Two” from 
Howard Pyle’s Wonder Clock, but we read “Olaffe’s Dream” 
from Knickerbocker’s History of New York and the “St. 
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Nicholas Festival” from Hans Brinker. Other suggestions 
for yuletide material include: 


Stories to be Told 


“The Happy Prince,” Happy Prince and Other Tales, Oscar Wilde. 

“How the Good Gifts Were Used by Two,” Wonder Clack, Howard 
Pyle. 

“The Voyage of the Wee Red Cap,” Long Christmas, Ruth Sawyer. 

“Schnitzle, Schnotzle, and Schnootzle,” Long Christmas, Ruth Saw- 


yer. 

“The Crib of Bo’Bossu,” Long Christmas, Ruth Sawyer. 

“Fiddler, Play Fast, Play Easter,” Long Christmas, Ruth Sawyer. 

“The Wee Christmas Cabin of Carn-naween,” Long Christmas, Ruth 
Sawyer. 

“The Elves and the Shoemaker,” Fairy Tales, William and Jacob 
Grimm. 

“The Cat on the Dovrefell,” East of the Sun and West of the Moon, 
Gudron Thorne-Thomsen. 

“Every Man Heart Lay Down,” How God Fix Jonah, Lorenz Graham. 

“The Peterkins’ Christmas Tree,” Peterkin Papers, Lucretia Hale. 

“Demerara Sugar,” Fairy Caravan, Beatrix Potter. 

“The Christmas Cuckoo,” Granny's Wonderful Chair, Frances 
Browne. 

“The Christmas Masquerade,” Pot ef Gold, Mary E. Wilkins. 

“The Legend of the Christmas Rose,” Christ Legends, Selma Lager- 
lof. 

“The Rose and the Ring,” Christmas Books, William Thackeray. 

“The Christmas Spider,” Marguerite de Angeli, in Eaton’s Animals’ 
Christmas. 

“Cinderella,” Told Again, Walter de la Mare. 

“The Fir Tree,” Fairy Tales, Hans Christian Andersen. 

“Wee Robin’s Yule-Song,” Tales of Laughter, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora A. Smith. 


“The Three Magi,” Tiger and the Rabbit, Pura Belpre. 


* * * * 


And the following books: 


The Nutcracker of Nuremburg; Alexandre Dumas. 
The Velveteen Rabbit, Margery Bianco. 


Stories to be Read 


“Olaffe’s Dream,” Knickerbocker’s History of New York, Washing- 
ton Irving. 

“The Coming of Nicholas,” Nicholas: A Manhattan Christmas Story, 
Anne Carroll Moore. 

“The Festival of St. Nicholas,” Hans Brinker, Mary Mapes Dodge. 

“Christmas,” Nino, Valenti Angelo. 

“Christmas,” A Norwegian Farm, Marie Hanson. 

“Christmas Eve,” Dobry, Monica Shannon. 

“Dolce Domum,” Wind in the Willows, Kenneth Grahame. 

“Playing Pilgrims,” Little Women, Louisa May Alcott. 

“Christmas! Christmas! ,” Tag-Along-Tooloo, Frances Clarke Sayers. 

“A Letter from Santa Claus,” Middle Moffat, Eleanor Estes. 

“The Christ Child,” Pictures, Maud and Miska Petersham. 


And the following books: 


Hansi, Ludwig Bemelmans. 

Noel for Jeanne-Marie, Francoise (Seignabosc) . 

All Through the Night, Rachel Field. 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier, Hans Christian Andersen. 

Hansel and Gretel, William and Jacob Grimm (Illustrated by War- 
ren Chappel). 

The Magic Fishbone, Charles Dickens. 

The Christmas Whale, Roger Duvoisin. 

The Christmas Bunny, Will and Nicolas (William Lipkind and Nico- 
las Harcourt}. 

A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. 

Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party, Samuel M. Crothers. 

Bertie’s Escapade, Kenneth Grahame. 

Lullaby, Why the Pussy-Cat Washes Himself So Ojten, Josephine 
Bernhard. 


& & & 


The day it arrives boys and girls of all 
shapes, sizes and ages miraculously 
appear from every direction. Children 
love the thrill of bouncing and flying 
through the air on a Trampoline. 

And they like the fact that the basic 
jumps are so easily mastered. They're 
experts in no time at all. 


Trampolining is good for them, too. 
Provides excellent all-around condi- 
tioning exercise. It’s the favorite new 
recreational activity at camps, Y's 
community centers, schools, and 
playgrounds. 


Nissen Trampolines bounce better 
longer. Are sturdily constructed 
to take it and last. There’s a model 
and size to fit your needs at a 
price to fit your budget. 


NISSEN IT ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE « 


See your sporting goods dealer or write to— 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
200 A Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


*Reg: U.S. Pat. Off. 
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COMMUNITY 
HOLIDAY GIFT 


A series of free Christmas lecture- 
demonstrations called “Holiday Hints” 
was the result of an idea conceived in 
one of the regular staff meetings of the 
San Mateo, California, Recreation De- 
partment. The previous year we had 
sponsored a series called “Home Deco- 
rations for Christmas,” and the re- 
sponse had been overwhelming. Un- 
fortunately, we were unable to cope 
with the thousands of ideas the group 
seemed to want, and attendance 
dropped off radically. 

We knew, therefore, that public en- 
thusiasm for a Christmas-idea session 
was very real; and we also knew that 
the interest span ranged from holiday 
foods to door swags. A group of Christ- 
mas lectures, covering as many Christ- 
mas subjects as possible, was planned. 
We listed all these subjects and consoli- 
dated them into the following five 
sessions with a specialist scheduled to 
talk in each field: 

e Creative Christmas Cards. Block 
printing, inner-tube and felt printing, 
resist printing, simple silk screen, 
wrapping papers. 

e Gift Wrapping. Theme ideas, bows 
and ties, decorative wraps, food pack- 
ages, parcel posting. 

e Floral Art and Christmas Decor. 
Centerpieces, door swags, mantel 
pieces, special demonstrations. 

e Christmas Ornaments and Crafts. 
Tree fantasies, craft ornaments, home 
decorations. 

e Creative Holiday Foods and Table 
Ideas: Decorating cakes, pies, and 
cookies, hors d’oeuvres, children’s food 
ideas, food gift ideas. 

We offered the series free, our 
“Christmas gift to the community.” 

The next step was to find people to 
do the lecturing, and this, of course, 
was the biggest assignment. We had 
set a tentative budget of one hundred 
dollars for the lecturers. After talking 
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with dozens of people, including mem- 
bers of our craft classes, instructors, 
floral designers, librarians, adult edu- 
cation administrators and many others, 
we started calling selected people. With- 
in two weeks we had our lecturers 
signed up, topics ironed out and dates 
definitely set. 

The public library basement was the 
best available location. It had a plat- 
form that seated approximately one 
hundred, so all except the floral art 
session were scheduled there. The lat- 
ter was held at the shop providing the 
lecturer. The program was scheduled 
to start on November 14, the fifth and 
final session to be on December 12, 
missing the holiday rush. All sessions 
were held in the evening. 

Handbills were printed by the offset 
method and distributed to organiza- 
tions and individuals expressing an in- 
terest in this type of program. The 
library also placed them on the sign- 
out desk, and its supply was replenished 
several times. Other publicity appeared 
in local and San Francisco newspapers, 
as well as on public information radio 
programs. One of our lecturers was 
scheduled for an interview on the radio, 
and she mentioned the series during 
her program. A five-foot foil Christ- 
mas tree, made by one of the instruc- 
tors, was placed in the lobby of the 
library the first week of November, and 
served as our “theme tree.” It was 
flooded with spotlights and attracted a 
great deal of attention. 

The attendance at the sessions 
averaged ninety persons. Some of the 
participants attended all the sessions, 
while others came to just the one or 
two of particular interest to them. All 
those present signed a register and in- 
dicated what other types of programs 
might interest them. 

As a department, we were very 
pleased with the reception given our 
“Holiday Hints” program, which will 
undoubtedly continue and grow in 
years to come. Not only did we ac- 
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quaint many new people with the serv- 
ices of the San Mateo Recreation De- 
partment, but we were able to provide 
the public with the type of program 
they wanted—which is, after all, our 
purpose.—CaroL Brown, Recreation 
Supervisor, San Mateo, Cailfornia. 


CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN 


Christmas crafts—or crafts for any 
season or holiday, for that matter—get 
a head start in Long Beach, California, 
through the stimulation provided in 
the children’s crafts preparation room. 
Located near the main recreation office, 
it is easy for the directors of the nine- 
teen play areas to visit. From the many 
craft projects on display, the supplies 
and the bulletins available, they take 
back all sorts of suggestions for crafts 
children enjoy. 

At Christmas the room is gaily deco- 
rated. Two of the windows are painted 
with poster paint to look like stained- 
glass windows. Angels and choir girls 
are everywhere. Hanging from white 
index tabs glued to the plaster ceiling 
are all sorts of tree decorations. They 
are simple, attractive, and can be made 
by children from low-cost materials. A 
make-believe fireplace and a small tree 
with bright decorations add a tradi- 
tional touch. 

Right after Christmas all these dis- 
appear, and New Year’s decorations, 
then those for the February holidays, 
Easter, spring, and so on, replace them 
—a never-ending treasure trove of 
craft projects for all occasions. 

About four years ago, the idea of 
letting the children make the decora- 
tions for the big, 188-foot Christmas 
tree for the City Hall got started. Now 
it’s a tradition, and the city fathers 
look forward with interest to seeing 
what the tree will be like each year. A 
white tree has displayed the ornaments 
very effectively for the past two years; 
this year we may leave it green. 

Every municipal play area takes part. 
Samples are made in the preparation 
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room, and each area makes twenty-five 
of a selected ornament for the City 
Hall tree. A sample and a kii of sup- 
plies are given to each area. Actually, 
most of the children make three orna- 
ments—one for the City Hail tree, one 
for the area tree and one to take home 
for the family tree. Each area sends 
its group of twenty-five ornaments to 
the preparation room and receives pub- 
lic credit for its ornaments. 

Last year foam-rubber ornaments 
were featured, so five areas made them. 
Other ornaments made were metal-foil 
angels, plastic-foam candles, tassels, 
paper-cup bells, glitter stems, straw- 
drops—to name only a few. 

Work starts early in November, with 
a deadline of the thirtieth. The tree is 
painted and flameproofed by the main- 
tenance crew of the department, which 
is responsible for all city trees. The 
lights belong to the department. The 
tree takes five strings of twenty-five 
lights, outdoor type. Staff members 
hang the ornaments on the lower limbs, 
and two maintenance men do the high 
climbing. 

Our carpenters made two huge 
candles, about five feet tall and eight- 
een inches in circumference, painted a 
brilliant red, and we put a twelve-inch 
neon-tube light in the top of each. 
These stand in the hall approaching the 
tree. The name of each play area and 
a sample of the ornaments made by 
each are pinned on these candles. 

Materials used in the ornaments in- 
clude metal-foil paper, chenille humps, 
pipe cleaners, felt, oilcloth, gummed 
crepe paper, plastic-foam balls, sheets 
of plastic-foam, colored foam rubber, 
paper cups, ice cream cartons, and the 
like. The examples that foliow are only 
a few of the many chosen and made by 
the youngsters as a Christmas gift to 
the City Hall. 


Star Angel 


Materials needed: Metal foil, one-and- 
a-quarter-inch plastic-foam ball, yarn, 
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scissors, pipe cleaner. 
Directions: Cut two five-pointed, six- 
inch stars from metal foil. Use a plas- 
tic-foam ball for the angel head; push 
a pipe cleaner through the center of 
the ball, leaving a short piece at one 
end for a tree hook. Staple the stars 
to the long piece of pipe cleaner and 
then staple the stars together. Decorate 
the face with metal foil (Figure 1). 


Foam Ornaments 


Materials needed: Foam rubber, pipe 
cleaners, scissors, gummed crepe paper, 
plain crepe paper. 


Directions: Cut foam rubber into 
strips (a three-inch-wide strip of foam 
rubber should be cut about fifteen 


inches long, a narrower width would 
require less length). Slash strips on 
both sides (Figure 2). Roll and wrap 
a pipe cleaner tightly around center 
(Figure 2A). To hang on tree, make 
a loop or hook from the pipe cleaner. 


Candles for the Boughs 
Materials needed: 


cleaners, chenille humps, metal foil, 


Plastic-foam, pipe 


sequins, small pins. 


Directions: Cut a candle, five inches 
high, by one-inch wide, from a one- 
inch-thick piece of plastic-foam; leave 
it square or round it by sanding. To 
make candle in Figure 3, cut strip of 
metal foil one-inch wide, slash it to 
make a fringe, and curl fringe slightly. 
Put a yellow and a red chenille hump 
together and push into the top of the 
candle for flame. Put a pipe cleaner 
through the bottom of the candle and 
fasten to branch of tree. To make the 
candle in Figure 3A, follow the direc- 
tions for Figure 3, but omit fringe and 
add sequins. 


Straw Ropes 


Materials needed: Yarn, colored drink- 
ing straws, metal foil, large needle. 
Directions: Thread needle with yarn. 
tie knot in one end. Cut straws into 
short pieces. Cut various shapes from 
foil. Alternate stringing straws and 
foil pieces on yarn (Figure 4) begin- 
ning and ending with foil pieces, until 
two inches from the needle. Make 
loop at end for hanging. 


Elfin Bells 


Materials needed: Metal foil, yarn. 
Directions: Cut a circle three inches in 
diameter from aluminum foil. Make a 
straight cut from edge to the exact 
center of circle. Knot a piece of yarn. 
leaving end long enough for a bell 
clapper, and insert at the center of 
circle. Slide one edge over the other 
until there is an overlap of three thick- 
nesses and circle is cone-shaped. Tie 
several in a cluster (Figure 5). 


Tassels Ornament 


Materials needed: Metal foil or con- 
struction paper, yarn, scissors. 
Directions: Cut diamonds or circles 
from metal foil or construction paper. 
Cut along straight line (Figure 6) to 
the center of each. Fit two of them to- 
gether. Make tassels or pompoms of 
yarn (this takes about four feet of 
yarn) and paste or staple to ornament. 
Insert string through holes of orna- 
ments to hang from the tree (Figure 
6A).—Mkrs. Lots DELANO, craft special- 
ist, Recreation Department, Long 
Beach, California, © 
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Bees for ideas for men’s or 
boys’ clubs, service clubs, sports 
banquets—or for a community night 
program, indoors or out? . The follow- 
ing sports quiz, and a new way to put 
it on, comes from USAREUR Service 
Club Notes. 


Decorations. Simple. Use pennants of 
all the major league teams. They can 
be made of paper, plastic, cloth or felt. 
Craft groups will enjoy making them. 
Music. If possible, provide a combo 
group, fanfares, and snatches of songs 
such as “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game.” 

Setup. Arrange the stage or open area 
as a baseball diamond, using chairs for 
first, second and third base, microphone 
for homeplate. 

Nine chairs on each side represent 
the “dugouts”; and seat contestants 
when they are in the field. When a team 
is up to bat, the first member is asked 
a question. If he answers correctly, he 
goes to first base. If he fails, he is “out,” 
and the second batter comes up. Each 
time a batter answers a question cor- 
rectly, he goes to first base and any run- 
ners on base advance one base. Three 
wrong answers bring the other team up 
to bat. Each batter has his choice of a 
“single,” “double,” or “home run” hit, 
depending on the degree of difficulty of 
the questions. 

Make up your own questions, draw- 
ing uper sour knowledge, your sports 
library, ovher publications and sports 
experts, being careful to include some 
questions that are fairly easy as well as 
some more difficult. Everyone should 
have a chance at an easy one now and 
then to keep him from becoming dis- 
couraged; but he should have to think 
too! Don’t make your quiz so long that 
participants have a chance tu become 
bored. Fifteen questions in each cate- 
gory would be about right. 

The following are examples of ques- 
tions that might be asked in each of the 
categories: 
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“Singles” Questions 

1. In what sport are the following 
terms used: “on guard,” “feint,” “par- 
ry,” “thrust”? 

2. In football, how many points are 
scored for a touchdown? 

3. In horse racing what is a 
“bookie”? 

4. In what sport is the term “squeeze 
play” used? 

5. Where is the famous New Year’s 
Day football game played? 

6. What does the umpire call out at 
the start of a baseball game? 

7. By what name was Cornelius Mc- 
Gillicuddy known? 

8. In swimming, do you get more 
power from the arms or legs? 


Answers 


1. Fencing. 2. Six. 3. A person with 
whom one can place bets. 4. Baseball. 
5. Rose Bowl, California. 6.“Play ball.” 
7. Connie Mack. 8. From the legs. 


“Doubles” Questions 


1. Are the Curtis Cup matches polo 
matches, golf matches, or hockey 
matches? 

2. In boxing, which is heavier, a 
bantamweight or a featherweight? 

3. What is the highest possible score 
in bowling? 

4. What is meant by “taking a dive” 
in a prizefight? 

5. What star hitter and first baseman 
held the record for the greatest number 
of baseball games played in succession? 

6. What does “offside” mean in 
hockey ? 

Answers 


1. Golf matches. 2. A leatherweight. 
3. 300. 4. Pretending to be knocked 
out. 5. Lou Gehrig. 6. Offensive player 
goes across the defensive line before the 


puck. 
“Triples” Questions 
1. What sport draws the largest at- 
tendance in America? 
2. What manager has won pennants 
in both major leagues? 


3. What does the term “double fault” 
mean in tennis? 

4. What young lady is known as the 
foremost woman swimmer today? 

5. Who in baseball are known as 
“Little Poison” and “Big Poison”? 

6. The drop kick in football has 
almost disappeared. What took its 
place? 

7. What college basketball team had 
several of its players disqualified due 
to bribery charges in 1945? 

8. What are the gaits of a three- 
gaited horse? 

Answers 


1. Softball. 2. Joe McCarthy, eight 
with the New York Yankees; one with 
the Chicago Cubs. 3. Two bad serves. 
4. Ann Curtis. 5. Paul and Lloyd War- 
ner. 6. The place kick. 7. Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 8. Walk, trot, and canter. 


“Home Run” Questions 


1. Where is baseball’s Hall of Fame 
located? 

2. How many innings was the longest 
baseball game in the history of the 
majors? 

3. Name the only horse that ever 
beat Man O’ War? 

4. What are periods in a polo game 
called? 

5. From what date is the age of race 
horses calculated? 

6. Name in order the three heavy- 
weight champions previous to Joe 
Louis. 

7. What have the following in com- 
mon—Sutton, Mallery, Jacobs? 

8. Rounders was an early form of 
one of our national sports. What is it? 


Answers 


1. Cooperstown, New York. 2. 
Twenty-six innings—a 1-1 tie between 
Brooklyn and Boston in 1920. 3. Up- 
set. 4. Chukkers. 5. From Januaryl— 
A race horse born in July, 1930 is said 
to be two years old January 1, 1932. 
6. Primo. Carnera, Max Baer, James J. 
Braddock. 7. They are all women ten- 
nis players. 8. Baseball. ® 
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Dolr! by Frank 


A MOBILE ~ makes interesting decoration for 
SEASONAL HOLIDAYS ~ PARTIES ~ ETC. 


MATERIALS 
Fine wire (florists wire)~Cardboara~ 
777 ~ Paint ~Black Thread. 


2 SUBJECTS MOBILES 
Free forms QB ~ Abstract forms— 


Man-made forms . 


How THE MOBILE wes made. 
|. Five sizes of fish were cut out of cardboard. 


Ten fish in all ~ two of each size. 


4" long long long 2g long long 


2.Fish painted various harmoniging colors. 
3Wire bracket 8 inches long.—— 


4.Two \armest fish attached + ends of bracket with black thread. 
Nore: Be sure thread 1's atlached 7o tish at point of perfect balance . 
Thread on one fishis longer than thread on other tish . 


5. The remaining fish are now attached 
in a sequence of sizes so that they 
are in perfect balance. 

Note:The lengths of black threads vary 


To give interesting arrangement to 


the cluster of the different sizes - w 
of fish. 


6.Try one of your own~: .‘o * @ subject suited to the purpose of the mobile. 
Hf it 1s for Christmas a ~ ations use shapes such as stars ~ trees - Christmas 
ornaments ~ Santa Claus ~ children’s Toys, eft. 
Your problem /s to secure perfect balance so that allparts of the mobile 


will move independently of all other parts and yet the mobile moves inthe 
slightest air current as a unit. 
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Historical Goals 
The development of recreation has been based on the 


ideal that all who desire recreation activities in the open 
air should be able to find adequate public open space for 
their enjoyment. We have attributed to recreation, quali- 
ties which improve physical and mental health and moral 
values. We have attempted to perpetuate, although in a 
reduced form, the open-space tradition inherited from our 
past, for the enjoyment of the out-of-doors, and for educa- 


tion in nature lore. 


Growth Factors 


Today. in metropolitan areas throughout the United 
States, recreation development is faced with several im- 
portant happenings: 

1. Our population is growing. In order to maintain 
today’s ratio of recreation lands to people, large acreages 
will have to be acquired for the future. 

2. Our economy is expanding and incomes are rising. 
More of our people who desire elaborate and land-using 
recreation activities are obtaining the financial means with 
which to realize them. 

3. People are more mobile. They are able to get into 
the family car and travel to more distant open spaces 
quicker and with greater frequency than ever before. 

4. We are using up raw land at a greater rate than in 
the past. More land is required for residences; our high- 
ways are wider; suburban shopping centers are built on 
four to five times as much land as is required for a store’s 
floor area; industry is acquiring four to eight times as 
much land per manufacturing unit as it did previously; 
the competition for all types of land is increasing every 
day. 

In the face of all this, it’s going to be increasingly hard 
to obtain adequate recreation lands in the future. Yet, 
spaciousness is one of the characteristics people seek in 
recreation areas. 


Mr. CARPENTER is executive director of the Tri-County Re- 
gional Planning Commission of Medina, Summit and Port- 
age Counties, Ohio. He was formerly head planner of the 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Planning Commission. 
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Perspectives 


Robert D. Carpenter 


Automation 


Automation is one of the mos: important factors in the 
recreation picture: the shortening work week and the effect 
of automation on the leisure time of our people. We have 
gone through one industrial revolution in this country, in 
which the muscles of men were replaced by machines and 
men were retained as operators. An increase in leisure 
time resulted under these conditions and recreation as an 
important factor in our lives developed to its present pro- 
portions. 

We are now at the beginning of a second industrial revo- 
lution. Through automation, men as operators of machines 
are being replaced by machines, and another increase in 
leisure time is coming. The effect on the further develop- 
ment of recreation is incalculable at this time without addi- 
tional research, the development of new research concepts 
and continuous intensive study. 


Background for Recreation 


This then is the background from which we look at our 
regional recreation picture: a growing population; an ex- 
panding and rising personal income; people more mobile 
than ever; greater competition for land for all purposes; 
an increase in leisure time, and time available for recrea- 
tion that is beyond reasonable prediction at the present. 


Concern of Regional Planning 


Because of its land-use implications, all metropolitan or 
regional planning commissions should be concerned with 
recreation. Their concern is for the over-all perspective, 
for the relation of recreation to other land uses and to 
transportation, utilities and services. Our concern, on a 
metropolitan scale, is with recreation land—quantitatively, 
qualitatively and location wise—to make sure that enough 
land is provided to accommodate in the future the recrea- 
tion activities of the people who will be living in those 
regions. 

The major interest is in large recreation areas developed 
for extensive type activities, such as camping, boating, fish- 
ing, swimming, winter sports and picnicking. These are 
differentiated from intensive local recreation uses char- 
acterized by the playground and playfield. — 
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Recreation Standards 


The weakness of the approach to determining future rec- 
reation requirements by most agencies becomes apparent 
upon examination of the basis on which they determine 
their land requirements. These reveal a variety of atti- 
tudes, such as: 


e Accepting the limitation of the lands now owned and 
making the most of them. 

e Acquiring lands that have some features to recommend 
them for recreation use, wherever they may be, and de- 
veloping them. 

e Conserving flood plains and providing parkways. 

e Repeating, in some cases with minor variations, the 
thirty-four-year-old standards of the National Recreation 
Association. 

e Providing playgrounds and playfields to complement the 
public school system. 

e Providing a park or two. 

e Stating that more lands are needed, but without further 
specification or precision. 

In practically no instance is there a relation between 
lands to be acquired and a determination of the need for 
recreation activities to be accommodated. There is not in 
existence today a body of information that can indicate 
what the desires of people are for recreation of various 
kinds. The consideration of the growth factors and auto- 
mation, listed earlier, have not been applied. The commu- 
nity or area goals (what ure we trying to accomplish) have 
not been defined with respect to recreation. Recreation 
programing and land acquisition appear to be pretty much 
a matter of responding to pressures exerted by various in- 
terest groups for projects they are sponsoring. 

Recreation desires of the present population must be de- 
termined and projected on some logical basis for the future. 
A great deal of original research needs to be done on the 
subject of the future trend of leisure time activities in the 
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highly industrialized regions. Principles, goals and stand- 
ards must be established explicitly for a determination of 
future recreation land needs, to serve as a basis for a plan. 
and as a basis for the future spending of public funds. 

A rule of thumb for allocating recreation lands has been 
in use since 1923, promoted by the National Recreation 
Association, and with some variations is used throughout 
the country today. It states that ten acres of park and rec- 
reation land should be set aside within the city for each one 
thousand of the popuation. For metropolitan regions an 
additional ten acres of park and recreation land should be 
allowed for each one thousand of the total population of 
the region. 


The Magnitude of the Problem 


There is great danger in the use of any national stand- 
ards. They are intended only as general guides. They give 
no assurance that a community will achieve the kind of rec- 
reation development required to meet its situation. At best. 
they can only indicate, in “round numbers,” the magnitude 
of the problems confronted. 

With our present expanding recreation picture, there is 
a growing need that the thirty-four-year-old general stand- 
ards of the NRA should be revised, consistent with recrea- 
tion requirements of a future way of life that is rapidly 
overtaking us. The question is how and on what basis? 

It would seem most logical that the people best qualified 
to undertake this work would be the National Recreation 
Association. Recreation needs a new and expanded philos- 
ophy. Principles and goals should be re-defined, to serve as 
a basis for standards and a determination of land require- 
ments on a metropolitan basis. 

If it is not logical or feasible for the NRA to do the job, 
then it is hoped that in our metropolitan area proper inter- 
county recreation organizations can make these determina- 
tions adequately. In this instance the following recom- 
mendations would be appropriate: 

1. The scope of. the investigation and planning should 
be sufficiently extensive to cover the recreation require- 
ments of the people living in a metropolitan area projected 
over a long period into the future. In most cases the area 
under consideration should encompass a major portion of 
the state. 

2. Acceptable principles of public recreation and de- 
sirable standards for recreation land and capital require- 
ments should be developed for the entire area. 

3. A statement of recreation needs should be prepared 
based upon the desires and requirements of the people in 
the area. 

4. A general land plan of public parks and recreation 
facilities should be prepared. 

5. Concerted steps should be taken to coordinate recrea- 
tion planning and area development amung the state, metro- 
politan park and recreation authorities, the counties, and 
the municipalities. 

6. An organizational structure best adapted to the needs 
of contemporary and future recreation programs and lands 


should be provided. & 
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The Changing County 


In view of the growing interest in the possible organiza- 
tion of recreation services on a county basis, the following 
pros and cons of the county as a unit of government merit 
attention. They appeared in a report, The Government of 
Milwaukee County, prepared by the Public Administration 
Service. 

Among major objections to counties as units of govern- 
ment: 

e Most county boundaries were laid out one hundred or 
more years ago. 

e Counties have been unable to attract superior personnel 
to their service and usually have limited financial recources. 
e Many county functions serve only the residents of unin- 
corporated areas but county taxes are paid by all residents. 
e County organization is ill-adapted to sound public man- 
agement. 

e The county is often a unit for representation in the state 
legislature. 

e County boundaries have impeded the orderly develop- 
ment of metropolitan government. 

On the other hand, counties are likely to persist in the 
future because they have the following virtues commonly 
possessed by no other unit of government. 

e A sizable fraction of the American public knows only the 
county as a unit of local government. 

e Most states are too large in area and too varied in popu- 
lation to render their services centrally. 

e It is desirable that the decentralization of state govern- 
ment should be combined with the administration of local 
government at some level. 

e The alternatives to county government are by no means 
appealing.—From National Municipal Review, October 
1956. 


Report Writing 


Many practical suggestions for effective report writing 
originated in a recent three-day session for professional 
engineers sponsored by the University of Wisconsin. Some 
approaches to report writing that can improve the caliber 
of communication are: 

1. Write in the same manner as you talk. 

2. Organize the report before writing. 

3. Use charts or graphs to dramatize your information. 
Ideas proposed for helping the report to “talk” are: 

1. Use the personal pronoun “I” in place of the vague 
we” or impersonal “it.” 
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2. Replace deadening past tense verbs with the present 
tense. 

3. Use words that are simple, clear; also short sentences. 

Lack of organization is the most common fault in report 
writing. 

Practical ideas presented are: 

1. Report Title: A title’s job is to tell all by itself what 
the report contains. Write in one sentence the purpose of 
the report, using as many words as necessary. Then prune 
words, and compress the title. 

2. Table of Contents: Always include a listing of the 
report’s contents to enable the reader to locate immediately 
the section that interests him. 

3. Introduction: The introduction section often is no 
more than a letter of transmittal to the mayor and city 
council or city manager. If the introduction is more ex- 
tensive, the writer should offer the reader a crisp statement 
of the purpose of the report. 

4. Conclusions: This is your “show window.” The news- 
paperman might call this section the “lead” of your story. 

5. Developing Section: You’ve introduced the reader to 
the report, set out your conclusions, and now you've got to 
back them up. This is the purpose of the developing section. 

6. Summary: A summary is more a formality than a 
necessity. If you have clearly stated your conclusions, and 
the development section is concise, then a summary is only 
a rehash at best. If a summary is required, however, then 
briefly restate the problem, results, and procedure. 

7. Appendices: This is the catch-all for calculations, 
historical data, and other material of a supporting nature. 
Such information should be included in a report to back 
up your conclusions, but place it in this “bin” to avoid 
cluttering up the body of your report. 

Ideas for pictorial statistics are: 

1. The symbol should be related in meaning to the 
statistic; for example, use garbage cans to indicate in- 
creases in the workload of the garbage trucks. 

2. Symbols on the chart should represent a definite unit 
of value. 

3. The number of ideas presented in a chart should not 
exceed two or three at the most. A complex chart defeats 
its reason for existence. 

Guides that serve as a final check: Is the problem well 
stated? Are conclusions stated clearly? Are conclusions 
well-supported? Are technical terms understandable? Is 
the organization compact?—From “Effective Reporting 
Can Help City Goverrment” by Richard A. Carver. The 
American City, June 1957. 


Court Decisions 


The following court decisions were 1:corded in June, 
1957.* 


In action for death caused by negligently maintaining boats in 
park, it was held such a function is proprietary and renders public 
corporation liable for negligence. Ward v. County Court of Raleigh 
County, 93 S.E. 2d 44 (West Virginia, May 29, 1956). 

A private, non-profit nursery school has no legal right to use public 
park and building. San Vicente Nursery School v. County of Los 
Angeles, 304 P. 2d 837 (California App., December 19, 1956/. 


1 From The American City, June 1957. 
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Golf Injury 


Action brought by golfer aginst city 
and golf ball driver for injury received 
when city employee-starter directed 
driver to tee off and golf ball struck 
plaintiff on another fairway. Complaint 
dismissed as golfer assumed the risks 
of the game and driver was under no 
obligation to warn players on contigu- 
ous fairways. Truman versus City of 
New York, 143 N.Y .S. 2d 467 (Sup. Ct. 
Bronx City, June 16, 1955). 


Acquisition Power Established 


Statute to ratify and confirm powers, 
acts, and duties of Town of Hunting- 
ton’s trustee together with prior statutes 
and case law conclusively establish the 
Board of Trustees of Huntington’s right 
to acquire beach property, recreation 
fields, parking areas, and to sell sand 
and gravel. Knapp versus Fasbender, 
151 N.Y.S. 2d 668, (N.Y., April 27, 
1956). 


Not Attractive Nuisance 


Where boy drowned in artificial lake 
filled and maintained by town, action 
based on attractive nuisance doctrine 
could not be sustained where complaint 
failed (1) to allege where, how, or un- 
der what conditions the boy fell into 
the lake and (2) to cite similar acts by 
children that could constitute notice to 
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the town of such a nuisance. Lovin 
versus Town of Hamlet, 90 S. E. 2d 760 
(N.C., Jan. 13, 1956). 


Refreshment Stand in Park 


Right of park commissioners to main- 
tain refreshment stand in public park 
situated in residence zone upheld by 
Court which said that such stand was 
not a nuisance but was a necessary part 
of a public facility, a proper accessory 
use serving the public, and had caused 
no destruction of neighboring property 
values. Board of Park Commissioners 
versus City of Bay Village, 141 N.E.2d 
769. (Court of Appeals, Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, Apr. 24, 1957.) 


Beach Right 

In this case a special Act of the State 
Legislature authorized the Township 
of Huntington to establish and main- 
tain public beaches on any point within 
the Town, regardless of conflicting reg- 
ulations established by any incorpo- 
rated Villages within the Town. This 
Act was challenged by two Villages and 
by taxpayers living there. 

In the opinion, the Court held that 
the special law destroyed the uniform- 
ity required under the Constitution, and 
so was invalid. It was also pointed out 
that, with the establishment of a beach, 
the result might be to create heavy traf- 
fic congestion and policing hazards. Jn- 
corporated Village of Lloyd Harbor 


versus Town of Huntington, 157 N. Y. 


Supplement (2d) 442 (Supreme (low- 
er) Court, November 8, 1956.) 
Fishing Resort 
Zoning change which put his prop- 
erty in residential zone challenged by 


Legal Notes and 
Court Decisions 


operator of fishing resort. Nearby were 
public golf course, hunting and fishing 
club, milk distributing station, and sales 
stable for horses. Residences were on 
other side of main road. Court held 
that ordinance making change was in- 
valid as applied to fishing resort as it 
was in well known “fishing area” and 
that road was natural boundary be- 
tween residence area and that devoted 
to recreation and associated purposes. 
Regner versus County of McHenry, 138 
N.E.2d 545. (Ill. Supreme Court, Nov. 
26, 1956.) 


Dining and Dancing 


Bar and restaurant operated as non- 
conforming use in house in residence 
zone. Owner desired to enlarge second- 
floor facilities to provide for dining and 
dancing. Court ruled that burden of 
proving that second floor had been used 
for dining and dancing when zoning 
ordinance was passed twenty years ago. 
rested on owner, and held that dining 
and dancing were not incidental to the 
non-conforming use of the house. //ea- 
gen versus Borough of Allendale, 127 
A.2d 181. (N.J. Supreme Court, Ap- 
pellate Division, Nov. 21, 1956.) 


Clubhouse and Swimming Pool 


Granting of permit for operation of 
clubhouse and swimming pool in resi- 
dence area upheld by Court. Ordinance 
permitted “semi-commercial” use and 
Court held that there was ample evi- 
dence to show qualification as such. 
Schumm versus Board of Supervisors, 
295 P. 2d 934. (Calif. District Court 
of Appeal, 3rd Dist., Apr. 18, 1956.) ™ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING...... 


RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each COPY: Type—or clearly print — your DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type et each message and the address to which you the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accep ... $3.00 wish replies sent. Underline ong words the issue in which ad is desired. 

you want to appear in boldface type. 


Send copy with remittance to: Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED SERVICES AVAILABLE 
Community Recreation Director for town Bart Haigh—Square Dance Caller. Sim- Piute Pete of Village Barn and TV fame. 
of five thousand. Starting salary $4500- plicity and fun to records or band. Also: School Dance— Workshops—Organization 
$5500 based on experience. Send com- gummed paper stamps made to order for Barn Dances. Hilarious Audience Partici- 
let licati to M hard } square dance, recreation, and general tion Games, Novelty Dances and sae 
plete application to Mrs. Ric Tyssel- publicity oo, 123-35 82nd Road, Kew ances. Piute Pete, 55 West Eighth S 
ing, 506 Broadway, Pella, Iowa. Gardens New York. New York 11, New York. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


HELP WANTED * * POSITIONS WANTED * * SERVICES AVAILABLE * * WORKSHOPS & CONFERENCES * * EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES * * ITEMS FOR EXCHANGE 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR TA BLE TENNIS e You e 
. . . Teachers, Recreation Directors and coaches U CAN B L H 
OF RECREATION do you have any table tennis players? Write 
for FREE informati how to ify for the 
Graduate with specialization in Recrea- tryouts US. “JUNIOR te Londons K: 
tion, Physical Education, Group Work or England this season. 
closely related field, with four years full- ALL-AMERICAN TABLE TENNIS ¢ free brochure tolls how we published 2808 beets for 
time paid experience in Community Rec- 20 E. Jackson, Chicago 4, Ill. Box 501 : authors. Free editorial appreisal. Write Sept. RIO © 
treaion Group Work. Municipal Civil © EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


Service. $483-$532 per month. Write: 
Civil Service Commission, City Hall, El 
Cajon, California. 


Jamison PLAYGROUND Wear Your Golden Age Club Pin With 


EQUIPMENER Pride Wherever You May Go 


Designed by representatives 


Be sure to hi Pal the many exclusive features of 


cotalog of 254 of over 100 Golden Age clubs 
colored metal wi 
RECREATION THERAPISTS South Metin Seat 
1. Symbolic of long life. 
for California State Hospitals in several lo- EXACT SIZE ond 
perseverance. 
— open college The words LOVE, PLAY. LEARN, SERVE 
fold work. ICE WHEN YOU WANT IT (greatest values of club membership) en- 
ny with ameled in black. The border is a laurel 
a BELTEMP wreath for honor. Safety catch. 
Liberal employee benefits.  Weite Medical Re- artificial ice skating rinks by Available Only to Authentic Clubs. 
cruitment Unit, State Personnel Board, 801 BELTZ ENGINEERING LABORATORIES 50c each, minimum wae’ bs Brae 
i 11021 Whittier Avenue 
Capitol Avenve, Sacramento, California. Detroit 24, Michigan. VEnice 9-1811 James Spencer & Co. Philodelphic 6, Po. 


RECREATIONAL DIRECTORS 


IF 
ROLLER SKATING 
is On your program send for— 
Games, Hints and New Ideas 


Pree 
SKATING REPORTER 
65 Shadyside Ave., Dumont, N.J. 


Superior tables can be stored compactly, can be 
opened for play in a jiffy . . . even rolled 

away on wheels by a youngster. Sturdy, rigid 
Superior MT1000 Table has edge-protecting 
METAL FRAME AND TUBULAR STEEL 
LEGS, HEAVY DOUBLE HARDWARE 

ON LEGS. Thousands used by playgrounds, 
camps, schools, military installations . . 
wherever a heavy duty table is needed. 


Change of Address 


If you are planning to move, notify us NEW! a 
at least thirty days before the date of Optional Z Roll-away casters POPULARLY PRICED! APPROVED BY USTTA. 
the issue with which it is to take effect, Feature! make it easy to Write for literature showing complete line 


of institutional table tennis tables. 


if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both your old and new addresses by let- 
ter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department RECREATION 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


clear your floors. 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


ALsaTIaAns, Lillian Leonard, Dover Pub- 
lications, 920 Broadway, New York 
10. Pp. 95. $.75. 


BAFFLING Eyes oF Youtu (Study of 
juvenile delinquents) , John K. Dono- 
hue. Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way, New York 7. Pp. 251. $3.50. 


Basic RrFLE MARKSMANSHIP. National 
Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6. Pp. 
30, $.25. 


Best Sports Stories—1957, Irving 
T. Marsh and Edward Ehre, Editors. 
E. P. Dutton, 300 Fourth Avenue. 
New York 10. Pp. 355. $3.95. 


Book or ConTEMPLATION, A, Dagobert 
D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, New York. Pp. 149. 
$3.00. 


Book Puzz_e Pap (Crossword puzzle 
based on children’s books), Eugene 
Maleska. Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19. 
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All-American Table Tennis 
American Playground Device Company 
Beltz Engineering Laboratories 
California State Personnel Board 
Castello Fencing Equipment 
Chicago Roller Skate Company 


El Cajon Civil Service Commission 
Exposition Press 

Greenwich Book Publishers 

H: & R. Manufacturing Company 
Harverd Table Tennis Company 
Jamison Manufacturing Company 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Company 
The MacGregor Company 
Monroe Company 

New York University School of Education 
Newcomb Audio Products Company 
Nissen Trampoline Company 
Parks & Recreation 

The Ronald Press Company 
Skating Reporter 

James Spencer & Company 
Square Dance Associates 
Superior Industries Corporation 
T. F. Twardzik & Company 
Vogel-Peterson Company 

Voit 

X-acto, Inc. 


Each pad contains thirty-five copies 
of puzzles. $.35 each, 12 pads for 
$4.00. 


Bup Junior Hicu Foorsatt, C. 
Paul Jackson. Hastings House, 41 
East 50th Street, New York 22. Pp. 
157. $2.75. 

CuHILp AND His WELFARE, THE (Second 
Edition), Hazel Fredericksen. W. H. 
Freeman, 660 Market Street, San 
Francisco 4. Pp. 364. $5.00. 


COMMUNITY OF THE Future, Arthur E. 
Morgan. Community Service, Yel- 


low Springs, Ohio. Pp. 166. $3.00. 


CONSERVATION Hanpsook. Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 19-27 North 
Jackson Street, Danville, Illinois. Pp. 
499. $4.00. 


CREATING WITH MATERIALS FOR WoRK 
AND Ptay. Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 5. 
Twelve leaflets. $.75. 


Dance: A CREATIVE ART EXPERIENCE, 
Margaret N. H’Doubler. University 
of Wisconsin Press, 430 Sterling 
Court, Madison 6. Pp. 168. $4.00. 


DANCE IN PsycHOTHERAPY, Elizabeth 
Rosen. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity, New York 27. Pp. 178. $4.50. 


DARTBALL RuLes (Revised 1955). Wis- 
consin State Dartball Committee, c /o 
Municipal Athletic Division, 461 
North 35th Street. Milwaukee 8. Pp. 
37. $.30 (plus three cents postage ). 


Epucators GuipE TO FREE Fitms— 
1957, Mary Horkheimer and John W. 
Diffor, Editors. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. Pp. 
625. Paper $7.00. 


Epucators GuIDE TO FREE SLIDEFILMS 
—1957, Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor, Editors. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin. Pp. 204. Paper $5.00. 


EGGHEADS IN THE END Zone (College 
football) , Robert L. Scribner. Exposi- 
tion Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 191. $3.00. 


FooTBALL FUNDAMENTALS, John F. 
Bateman and Paul V. Governali. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. Pp. 290. $5.95. 


GetTinG Reapy FOR CHRISTMAS. Arts 
Cooperative Service, 322 East 23rd 
Street, New York 10. Pp. 32. Paper 


$.75. 


GumwE To VisuAL Alps FoR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SPORTS AND RECREATION 
—1958. Athletic Institute, 209 South 
State Street, Chicago 4. Pp. 45. Free. 


Guns In Your Scroot (Reprint), G. E. 
Damon. National Association of Sec- 


ondary-School Principals, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N-W., Washington 6. 
Pp. 6. Free. 


HanpBALL—Its AND MANAGE- 
MENT, B. E. Phillips. Ronald Press, 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10. 
Pp. 72. $2.95. 


HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT, Franz Sales 
Meyer. Dover Publications, 920 
Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 548. 
Paper $2.00. 


Piays ror LitTLe PLAYERS 
(Royalty-free plays for children), 
Deborah Newman. Plays, Inc., 8 
Arlington Street, Boston 16, Pp. 286. 


Macic House or Numpers (Riddles, 
tricks, and games), Irving Adler. 
John Day, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 128. $2.95. 


ONE-ACT-PLAYS: Retween YESTER- 
DAY AND TomMoRROW (Japan), Vern 
Rossman; Dark Ptaces, Tue (Prej- 
udice), Mae Hurley Ashworth: 
Fever-Heart (Japan), Raymond 
Jennings. Friendship Press, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. Pp. 
31 each. $.50 each. 


PAPER SCULPTURE AND CONSTRUCTION. 
J. V. Miller. Charles A. Bennett Com- 
pany, 237 North Monroe Street, 
Peoria, Illinois. Pp. 56. Paper $1.50. 


ReEcREATION CLus LEADERSHIP OF, By 
AND For THE HaAnpicappED—First 
Annual Conference. Connecticut So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 740 Asylum Avenue, Hart- 
ford 5, Connecticut. Pp. 20. $.50. 


RETIREMENT: A New OUTLOOK FOR 
THE INDIviDUAL, Gifford R. Hart. 
Harcourt, Brace, 383 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17. Pp. 179. $3.95. 


SEVENTEEN Party Book, Tue, Enid A. 
Haupt. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia. Pp. 207. $2.75. 


TEEN-AGE PLays For ALL Occasions 
(Royalty-free, one act plays), Mil- 
dred Hark and Noel McQueen. Plays, 
Inc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16. 
Pp. 463. $5.00. 


Wee Tree’s Curistmas, THE, James W. 
Hatch, Box 409, Kinderhook, New 
York. Pp. 55. $2.50 (also available 
in Facil-I-Telformat, $10.00; pag- 
eant form, $.50; and color pads, 25 
for $2.00). 


Witpiire CAMERAMAN, Jim Kjelgaard. 
Holiday House, 8 West 13th Street, 
New York 11. Pp. 218. $2.75. 


WonperFuL Wor Lp oF THE SEA, THE, 
James Fisher. Garden City Books, 
Garden City, New York. Pp. 68. 
$2.95. 
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SQUARE DANCE 
ASSOCIATES 


Freepor!, Y 


Biblical Costumes for Church and School i psaiett 


—__——RONALD Books for Year-end Celebrations 


Virginia Wilk Elicker. Put a true biblical atmosphere into your 
church and school religious plays! Practical book reveals the au- 
thentic dress of characters from the Old and New Testaments, gives 
informative historical background. Shows how to select materials, 
cut patterns, make costumes inexpensively. 25 ills. $3.00 


Expert Oral 
Instructional 


Records for 


SQUARE DANCES 
COUPLE DANCES 
AND MIXERS 


for all ages 


Creative Play Acting 


Isabel B. Burger. Working guide to creative drama for directors 
in schools, recreation centers, camps for children 8 to 18. Book tells 
how to organize projects; gives A-to-Z instructions ranging from 
pantomime to producing the finished play. Includes acting exercises, 
3 complete plays, tips on costuming, etc. 18 ills. $3.25 


Let’s Celebrate Christmas 


Horace J. Gardner. Fun for the whole Christmas season! Book 
gives details on parties, plays, legends, carols, poetry, stories—all 
filled with the spirit of Christmas. Includes menus, recipes, games, 
quizzes, decoration tips, etc., that bring St. Nick to the school, com- 
munity, and family. 7 ills., 15 musical scores. $3.50 


Simple progressive 


TALK-THRU 
WALK-THRU 


method used in thousands 
of schools 
FOOT TAPPING MUSIC 


It’s Fun to Make Things 


Martha Parkhill and Dorothy Spaeth. Show your children the 
pleasure of creative work! Practical book tells youngsters how to 
make things from wood, tin, leather, paper, etc. Gives information 
on costs, materials, tools, specifications. Includes actual size pat- 


terns, photos of the finished product. 158 ills. $3.25 


Rhythms 
Folk Dances 

Singing Games 
Play Party Games 


FOR CHILDREN 


pre-kindergarten 
Order your books from: through 3rd grade 


sate RONALD PRESS COMPANY e 15 E. 26th St., New York 10-———— 
78 or 33% rpm 


Mail coupon for 
FREE descriptive brochure 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES § 
BOX 644 FREEPORT, N.Y. 


The Book of Games for Boys and Girls 


Evelyne Borst. How to instill leadership qualities in children 
through constructive play! Book details indoor games for the class- 
room, clubroom, home, gymnasium, as well as games for the play- 
ground. Includes games for holidays, games with and without equip- 
ment. 36 ills. $4.00 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Oil Painting 
James Bateman. Studio Publica- 


tions, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
16. -Pp. 96. $6.50. 


A painter of distinction adds a book 
to the “Studio How to Do It Series.” 
This is for the student beginner who 
has previously been concerned with 
drawing. Mr. Bateman reveals his own 
approach to painting and many valu- 
able tips. 

He gives the evolution of painting 
from primitive times to the present 
day and provides practical advice on 
the simple technical aspects of oil paint- 
ing. Color plates and black and white 
prints of famous paintings form the il- 
lustrations. 


FOR YOUR 
CHILDREN’S CORNER 
(Add these in Book Week!) 
The Wee Tree’s Christmas, James W. 
Hatch, Box 409. Kinderhook, New 
York. Pp. 55. $2.50 (also available 
in Facil-I-Tel format, $10.00; pageant 
form, $.50; and color pads, 25 for 


$2.00). 


This book was written by someone 
who has worked with children’s groups 
for many years. Delightful illustrations 
add much to a new and entertaining 
Christmas story. An attractive gift 
book. ~ 
The Craziest Halloween, Ursula von 
Hippel. Coward-McCann, 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 16. $2.00. 

Although it is past time for review- 
ing a Halloween story, we must men- 
tion this charming little book. It is 
about a little witch who has to wait until 
she is old enough to ride a broom. 
Weeny was four hundre’: vears old but 
had another hundred io Clever 
illustrations. 

The Butterflies Come, 
Charles Scribner's 597 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 16. $2.75. 

This brightly illustrated story not 
only makes an attractive book, but has 
merit in its own right. It is about the 
annual coming of a cloud of Monarch 
butterflies to the Monterey Peninsula 
in California and the adventures of two 
children during their visit. 

Terry’s Ferry, Marion Belden Cook. E. - 


Zo. 


Leo Politi. 


Sons, 
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P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10. Pp. 45. $2.50. 

A tale of a small boy with a boat is 
always fun. This one is no exception, 
and, in addition, is filled with the sus- 
pense and excitement of circus time 
when Terry meets the performers. Il- 
lustrated in color. 


Games to Build* 


Boys Clubs of America, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York, Pp. 
96. Paper $2.00. 


This spiral-bound booklet solves the 
problem of how to provide simple, 
sturdy games for gameroom programs 
and, at the same time, offers the craft or 
woodworking department an oppor- 
tunity to make excellent, useful projects. 
It gives simple, clear directions for 
making a number of board games, 
box games, floor and wall games, game 
tables and puzzles. Directions for each 
include information as to age-group, 
cost, time to make, materials needed. 
instructions for making and for play- 
ing. Construction plans are clear, and 
a sketch shows the finished project. 

The book does not quarrel with com- 
mercial games; there are many fine 
ones. Unfortunately, many commercial 
games are designed more for home use 
than for the rigorous wear and tear 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 


Direct Factory 
& Discounts 


Lodges. 
and All Organiza- 
tions. 


Over 46,000 in- 
stitutions own 
and use modern 
Monroe Folding 
Banquet Tables. 

Write for the new 


AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 


Folding Tables, 
Folding Chairs, 
Trucks, Movable 
Partitions, Fold- 
ing Risers, ctc. 


Get our special prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 


Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


they get in a community center or club 
gameroom. Also budgets often do not 
permit the purchase or the replacement 
of many games and gameboards. Here, 
this book will be valuable in increasing 
the variety of games on hand, and, at 
the same time, providing sturdy, long- 
lasting ones. Highly recommended. 
The sixty-four projects have all been 
made and tested. 


How to Make a Miniature Zoo* 
(Revised edition) 


Vinson Brown. Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 34 Beacon Street, Boston 6. Pp. 
212. $2.75. 


Anyone who has read the author’s 
two books, Amateur Naturalist’s Hand- 
book, and How to Make a Home Nature 
Museum, will want to add this to the 
collection. It should be very useful to 
camp counselors who wish not only to 
encourage the study of wild life but also 
to protect it. Playground or club lead- 
ers and parents of boys and girls at the 
collecting age will find themselves using 
it frequently. 

We might add that an excellent fea- 
ture of this book is the fact that it does 
not deal exclusively with Eastern wild- 
life. Mr. Vinson is a native of the West 
Coast: therefore he includes species of 
wildlife native to the West, as well as 
the East. 

The information on how to house, 
feed, care for and observe insects, spi- 
ders, fish, frogs, reptiles, mice, birds 
and the like is presented accurately and 
sympathetically. 


Forms and Patterns in Nature 


Wolf Strache. Pantheon Books, 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. Pp. 
22 (plus 88 full-page plates). $7.50. 


Looking for a new design? This 
beautiful publication is for those who 
love beauty of form and pattern, who 
use it either in an art or craft or who 
just enjoy looking at it. The rhythmic 
patterns of nature are presented in a 
series of unique and striking photo- 
graphs, one to a page. The magnificent 
designs inherent in ice formation on a 
river, reflections on moving water, Sa- 
hara sand dunes, cracks in dry mud, 
polished agate, star tracks, leaves, 
shells, lightning, peacock feathers, trop- 
ical fish and other natural phenomena, 
make up the book. Each page is a pho- 
tographic masterpiece, and a detailed 
list of plates provides a scientifically 
accurate description of each subject. 
Other printed matter consists only of 
titles and preface. Add this to your 
crafts or art library; place it high on 
your list of gift books! 


* Available from the NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 
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Recreation Leadership Training Courses 


Sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
and 


Local Recreation Agencies 


November, ‘December 1957, January, 1958 


HELEN M. DAuUNCEY Albuquerque, New Mexico Dr. Armond H. Seidler, The University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


El Dorado, Arkansas Mrs. W. B. Watkins, Director, TAC House, El Dorado 
November 11-14 


Rutu G. EHLERS State of Vermont Mrs. A. O. Brungardt, Vermont Director of Recreation, Montpelier 
Social Recreation November 5-14 
GRACE WALKER Poughkeepsie, New York Rupert J. Tarver, Jr., William W. Smith Community Center, Pough- 
Creative Recreation January 13-16 keepsie 
Bozeman, Montana Miss Geraldine G. Fenn, Associate State 4-H Club Leader, Montana 
January 20-24 State College, Bozeman 


Industry, New York John B. Costello, Superintendent, State Agricultural and Industrial 


FRANK A. STAPLES 
December 9-12 School, Industry 


Arts and Crafts 


Miss Dauncey will be conducting social recreation courses at the following Air Force Bases: January 13-16, Keesler Air Force 
Base, Biloxi, Mississippi, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional Representative, Wayne Shields, USAF 
Office of Community Services, University of Georgia, Athens); January 20-23, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas; 
January 27-30, Sheppard Air Force Base, Wichita Falls, Texas, (for further details, communicate with the Air Force Regional 
Representative, Ray Morrison, 248 Casa Blanca, Fort Worth 7, Texas). 


Mr. Staples will be at the following Air Force Bases conducting two-week arts and crafts courses: November 4-14, Warren Air 
Force Base, Cheyenne, Wyoming; November 18-28, Lowry Air Force Base, Denver, Colorado; January 6-16, Chanute Air Force 
Base, Rantoul, Illinois; January 20-30, Scott Air Force Base (near St. Louis, Missouri). For further details, communicate with the 
Air Force Regional Representative, Howard Beresford, 3055 Bellaire, Denver, Colorado. 


Attendance at training courses conducted by National Recreation Association leaders is usually open to all who wish to attend. For 
details as to location, contents of the course, registration procedure and the like, communicate with the sponsor of the course as 


listed above. 


Order NOW and SAVE! 


BINDERS for 


e Blue heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
e Each holds one year’s issues e Opens flat for changes 
1954, 1955, 1957, 1958 and Undated 


$3.00 each 
After January 1, 1958 the price will be $3.50 
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Space for 210? 


they All can have Active fun in your gym 


Roller skating is more fun than a barrel of monkeys, and it 
entertains and exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
Little equipment is needed, little supervision is necessary. 
That’s why more and more schools are making roller skating a definite 


part of their physical education and recreation programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. “‘Chicago” 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 


skating equipment. 


BAO 
ha 
Aer Shi Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4490-K W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. ai 


